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A sharp, brilliant image to your eyes... 
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On the trail of the 


ERON 0»ith the 


OLDEN 


SLIPPERS 


By Helen Cruickshank 


Photographs made in the Everglades by Allan D. Cruickshank 


HE snowy egret is one of those un- 

usual birds that fully lives up to its 
name. Its plumage glistens with the 
white usually associated only with new- 
fallen snow in bright sunlight. Dense 
masses of fragile, recurved plumes de- 
velop during the breeding season. These 
plumes may be held close against the 
body or lifted and spread until the en- 
tire bird is clothed in a frail, misty veil 
of white. Its legs are black and shine as 
if lacquered, and the feet are golden. 
The bill is black, the lores clear yellow. 
The eyes are yellow, too, making a sharp 
contrast with the black pupils. 

Late in the nineteenth century the 
beauty of these birds aroused the cupid- 
ity of man, and fashion fanned the flame 
of greed. For some time after the turn 
of the century, it was feared that snowy 
egrets would be exterminated in our 
country. The rarer they became, the 
higher soared the prices of the plumes 
until they were literally worth their 
weight in gold. Finally the plumes 
brought as much as $32.00 an ounce. 

Only silly vanity was gratified by the 
annihilation of these beautiful birds. 
Men fought and sometimes killed each 
other to maintain control over colonies 
of snowy egrets. When the eggs hatched 
and the instinct to care for the hungry 
young was strongest, the killers de- 
scended on the colonies. They shot each 
bird as it attempted to return to its help- 
less young. Soon the desecration of the 


nests would be complete for the instinct 
of the adults to shelter and feed their 
young was powerful enough to pull them 
back in the face of gunfire. ~ 

The plumes grow in definite patches 
known as scalps, and after the adults 
were killed, they were “scalped.” Then 
the bloody, mangled bodies were thrown 
aside, and the killers withdrew to find 
a market for their ill-gotten booty. Mean- 
while, the young birds were left to cer- 
tain death. 

For many years the destruction con- 
tinued until the snowy egrets, once com- 
mon as far north as New York City, were 
seen no more. Even in the remote south- 
ern marshes where once clouds of them 
had filled the sky, there remained but a 
tiny remnant. 

Just in time, the National Audubon 
Society was organized and hastened to 
combat the ruthless killing. The society 
fought a glorious and winning battle 
against gangs organized to exploit, for 
personal gain, wealth which belonged to 
the nation. 

It was a long and bitter fight. Bands 
of killers that had fought one another 
for possession of the birds turned upon 
the law-enforcement officers. More than 
one of those officers gave his life to save 
the birds. On wild and lonely Cape 
Sable, Florida, not far from one of the 
great rookeries of today, lies Guy Brad- 
ley, an Audubon warden who gave his 
life for the cause of conservation. 


Those who made sacrifices for bird 
protection made no futile gesture. 
Slowly, the snowy egrets increased in 
numbers and spread farther and farther 
northward. Today they are once more 
nesting as far north as New Jersey. Dur- 
ing their post-nuptial wanderings they 
are again seen in New York and even as 
far north as Massachusetts. 

When Allan decided to photograph 
snowy egrets, he chose the East River 
rookery because it was one of the largest 
and most glamorous. 

East River flows through the man- 
grove Everglades into Whitewater Bay. 
Few map makers even bother to indicate 
its course, let alone give it a name. Yet 
on that short, unimportant river we be- 
came intimate with shy birds, made 
friends with alligators, and narrowly 
missed being wrecked by a manatee. 

We started for East River while the 
morning was still dark. Dawn came 
reluctantly, revealing a sky blanketed 
with black clouds. We drove down the 
rough Flamingo road with a gray veil 
shrouding our spirits. Usually the area 
teemed with life. That morning every- 
thing was still. There was no movement 
anywhere. Little did we realize that the 
rutted road was leading us toward an 
exciting experience. 

We had driven for about twenty miles 
along the dirt road that led to our des- 
tination when, suddenly, Allan slammed 
on the brakes. Right in the middle of 
the road was a panther—a black pan- 
ther! All my life I had wanted to see one 
of those great cats and at last I was meet- 
ing one face to face. For an instant it 
froze. Its small ears were pressed flat 
against its big head. The short, powerful 
legs were bent in a crouching position 
and the long tail, with a curl at the tip, 
was held stiffly off the ground. Suddenly 
galvanized into action, the panther 
turned and leaped into a mangrove, then 
walked out on a limb overhanging the 
canal. Lightly as a squirrel, it jumped 
into another mangrove, gained the op- 
posite bank and disappeared silently into 
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the dense, low jungle. What did I care 
then that the sky was dark, the wind 
chill? A life-long wish had been granted 
and at last I had seen a panther! 

Black panthers are a color phase of the 
tawny panthers that once roamed ove: 
most of our country. They do not have 
the rich, glossy color of black tigers. In 
my brief glimpse of the animal, it looked 
more brindle than black. The dark, or 
black, color phase is found only in the 
keys and in the very southern tip of the 
Florida peninsula. Now, sadly enough, 
panthers are rare everywhere in eastern 
North America and the black ones are 
almost a thing of the past. Seeing a pan- 
ther in Florida is a matter of chance. 
One could spend a life time there and 
never see one. But to us, the sight of this 
rare animal was like an omen of good 
luck. 

At the time of our visit, Arthur Eifle: 
was the warden who guarded the East 
River rookery. He met us at the dock. 
With his help, Allan soon had our duffle 
stowed aboard the Croc (short for 
Crocodile). 

Out of the canal and into Coot Bay 
we went. Fat little scaup floated in rafts 
or followed the leader in long lines close 
to the water. A month earlier the bay 
would have been fairly black with coots, 
but by April most of them had gone 
northward to their breeding grounds. 

Narrow winding Tarpon Creek led us 
into Whitewater Bay. The strong wind 
had beaten it to a froth and along the 
shore great masses of foam were tangled 
in the mangrove roots. Water immedi- 
ately began coming aboard. A canvas 
cover had to be pulled over the forward 
part of the little boat to protect our 
equipment. We were nearly suffocated 
under it and felt blindfolded as well. 
We cut diagonally across the bay in 
a north-east direction, so the waves 
smacked us with glancing blows. We 
were glad to reach the river and calmer 
water before anything was damaged. 

The river averaged something like 
thirty feet in width but it had a way of 


widening suddenly into bays of consid- 
erable size. Off-shoots as wide or wider 
than the river itself would ramble off to 
one side in such a confusing way that I 
wondered at the ease with which Mr. 
Eifler unerringly chose the right channel. 

Nowhere could we see beyond the im- 
mediate banks of the river. The country 
was flat. It was more than a little start- 
ling to look at the tangle of mangrove 
roots and realize that if something hap- 
pened to the boat it would be absolutely 
impossible to walk out. At first the out- 
look was rather monotonous. We were 
hedged in by walls of almost identical 
root tangles. The mangroves were almost 
uniform in height and seldom reached 
over twenty-five feet. Sometimes there 
were no real banks at all, and the muddy 
waters flowed around the roots as far as 
we could see, which was not far to be 
sure. Sometimes the banks were nearly a 
foot high and often maintained a sparse 
growth of grass. It was on those banks 
that we saw alligator beds—places where 
the scanty grasses and mangrove roots 
had been pressed flat by sleeping or sun- 
ning alligators. Once, as we rounded a 
bend, a startled alligator slipped off the 
bank and into the water with a splash. 
Occasionally we saw tropical button- 
wood mixed with mangroves. Their 
rather willowlike leaves made them easy 
to identify. Bay and poison-wood, both 
with dark green glossy leaves, also grew 
there. Slowly we realized that our first 
impression of monotony had been ab- 
surd, There was enough of interest here 
to occupy one for months on end. 

Flocks of herons crossed the river at 
right angles, rising abruptly when they 
saw us. Groups of white ibises flew by. 
At a distance, I could not distinguish 
egrets from ibises until Allan taught me 
to look for the wing beat. The egret had 
a slow, stately wing beat while that of 
the ibis was quick, fairly shallow and 
much more powerful. 

We were sheltered from the wind and 
scarcely noted the gradual change in the 
weather, so interested were we in the sur- 


roundings. Suddenly we realized that 
every cloud had left the sky; the sun was 
blazing down from a brilliant blue 
heaven. By that time it was almost mid- 
day and soon after we reached the 
Spoonbill. 

The Roseate Spoonbill 
thirty feet long with a small fore cabin. 
Half the deck was roofed over, the en- 
gine box taking up most of the sheltered 
space. She had been forced as far up the 
river as there was enough water to carry 
her and she lay in a small cove sur- 
rounded by low mangroves. 

Scarcely pausing long enough to eat a 
sandwich, Allan tossed a blind into a 
skiff so tiny that once he and Mr. Eifler 
were in it there was no room for me. As 
the skiff pulled away, an alligator about 
six feet long appeared and followed it. 
It was the first time I had seen a wild al- 
ligator that did not disappear before I 
really had a good view. I watched the 
skiff and alligator disappear from view 
then I climbed down into the Croc and 
arranged the sleeping bags into a com- 
fortable bed. It was delightful to stretch 
out in the sun. 

It was the eleventh of April and the 


was about 


sun was really hot. Drowsily I listened 
to white-eyed vireos call. Cardinals 
darted from one clump of mangroves to 
another in feverish courtship. Far away 
a red-shouldered hawk gave its wild, 
shrill scream. Behind all this sound beat 
the monotonous chant of the great rook- 
ery three-quarters of a mile away. 

Now and then flocks of white ibis, in 
wavering lines that sometimes followed 
the leader and sometimes moved wing- 
tip to wing-tip, sailed low over me. They 
were silent except for the slight rustle of 
feathers as their swift flight carried them 
past me. Once a flock of great white pel- 
icans flapped and soared high above. 
Mullet leaped from the water and 
flipped along the surface. Dancing sun 
reflections, cast upward on the mangrove 
roots by the rippling river, ran up and 
down the prop-roots. 

A long shape appeared, outlined in 
glittering silver as it plowed through the 
sunny water and my drowsy eyes blinked 
wide. Another alligator was coming 
down our cove, the biggest one I had 
ever seen. Later Mr. Eifler told me it 
was over twelve feet long. Its dark, 
hooded eyes looked at me with interest 


and I could see its slitted pupils. It 
turned its head slightly to watch me as 
it swam past, but stayed unswervingly 
on its course down the river. 

The afternoon was nearly gone when 
the skiff came flying back. As Mr. Eifler 
climbed out, Allan began putting my 
blind in and asked me to join him. 

When we reached what looked to me 
like a solid wall of mangroves, Allan 
pushed the boat under some large 
branches and by pulling on prop-roots, 
forced it through the tangle. As we 
emerged on the other side, I saw directly 
before me one of the most remarkable 
sights in the bird world. One island was 
so covered with wood ibises that it 
looked as if a cap of black and white had 
been drawn over the entire surface. An- 
hingas soared over us. Flocks of white 
ibis flew quickly into the trees on the 
right and there we saw nest after nest so 
close together that they almost touched. 
Over our heads in the canopy of 
branches were Louisiana heron nests. 
American and snowy egrets were so nu- 
merous that they whitened the trees and 
dotted the air. Fish crows darted about 
cawing loudly. 

We pulled the skiff under some man- 
grove roots, jumped across an oozy 
stretch where the mud was soft and 
deep, and found ourselves in a dense 
thicket of low trees that thinned out rap- 
idly, leaving an open space here and 
there. The trees in the center of the 
island were covered with masses of moon 
vines. One tree, draped with a particu- 
larly heavy growth of the vine, held the 
nests of a snowy egret and Louisiana 
heron, side by side. Each nest contained 
pale blue eggs. At the top of the tree 
was an American egret nest with three 
almost full-grown young in it. I asked 
Allan to place my blind where I could 
watch the nests in the moon vine. He 
used a machete and carefully removed 
everything that would interfere with 


This article is digested from a chapter in Helen Cruickshank’s “Flight 
into Sunshine,” a book of Florida adventure to be published this fall. 


good vision without affecting the nest in 
any way. Always he emphasized the need 
for careful preparation: of making sure 
the blind was set at the right distance 
and was firm, that the right angle was 
chosen so that sunlight would come 
from the right direction. By having the 
camera-opening face north, advantage 
could be taken of the most daylight. 

Finally, he was satisfied with his ar. 
rangements. Hot and hungry we went 
back to the skiff and rowed toward the 
Spoonbill. Everything was ready for us 
to photograph where there were more 
nesting birds than we had ever seen in 
one place before! 

The colony had been protected so 
long that the birds were little disturbed 
by our presence. Those flocking to it for 
the night would skim over our heads, 
alight in the trees and turn to look at us 
without fear. As more and more birds ar- 
rived, the tumult increased. We watched 
flock after flock descend to the rookery 
and even after dark, we heard the soft 
swish of feathers against air as more 
birds flew in. Although we were three- 
quarters of a mile from the great con- 
centration, the uproar of the colony was 
clearly audible. Whenever we wakened 
in the night we heard the chatter. 

Once back at the Spoonbill we found 
the six-foot alligator there too. Allan 
named it ‘Pickle-puss’” because of its 
grim expression. It was always hungry 
and Mr. Eifler, who had begun to feed 
it during the first days of his long watch 
by the colony, had patiently taught it 
that food might be had near the boat. 
Several times he had gone without bacon 
himself because he had shared his sup- 
ply too freely with the alligator. 

Pickle-puss had lost the toes from its 
right fore-foot so was easily recognized, 
even away from the Spoonbill. We 
found it not unlike the other alligators 
near the rookery except in its love for 
bacon. The big ‘gator paid little atten- 


tion to us but clearly was not afraid. 
One evening, on our return from the 
rookery, we saw a rather small alligator 
lying on the water ahead of us. As we 
came near, it submerged, and we drifted 
right over it. Another day, I sat in the 
skiff alone, another alligator came to 
look at me. As long as I talked to it, its 
curiosity remained alive and it drifted 
around the skiff. 

Even more exciting was the extraordi- 
nary experience of rowing along and dis- 
covering an enormous giant of a ‘gator 
swimming parallel to us. We eyed it ap- 
prehensively but the creature ignored us, 
swam to a large log and pulled its drip- 
ping length onto it, its shiny black hide 
and scalloped back-bone looking like a 
coat of mail. 

In the days we often 
watched an alligator move idly by as we 
sat in our blinds. We came to the con- 
clusion that the Audubon wardens in 
protecting the birds, through the years, 
had extended that protection to all other 
creatures in the immediate area. Thus, 


succeeding 
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a priceless service was rendered, for it 
contributed in a large measure to the 
saving of wildlife until the area was set 
aside as part of the Everglades National 
Park. The alligators, not having been 
shot at, developed no fear of man. In 
Highlands Hammock State Park in Flor- 
ida, the Okefinokee Wildlife Refuge in 
Georgia, and on Bull’s Island, part of 
the Cape Romaine Refuge in South Ca- 
rolina, alligators showed neither feat 
nor hostility; but elsewhere most alliga- 
tors we have seen showed the greatest 
wariness and fear of man. 

There was just room on the short, nar- 
row deck of the Spoonbill to spread oui 
sleeping bags. We were glad that the 
bags were warmly padded, for a brisk, 
cold wind was blowing. The stars were 
big and close. Sirius outshone everything 
else in the sky. Several falling stars 
curved downward and fireflies flashed 
among the mangroves. 

A chuck-will’s widow began to whip 
out its monotonous call and Allan an- 
swered. It came nearer and flew right 


over the boat. Just at the right instant 
Allan flashed his light upward and we 
saw the bird. Its eyes, like those of the 
alligator, gleamed red in the beam. 
Then Allan called to a screech owl and 
that too came steadily closer but hushed 
abruptly when Allan changed to the 
measured hoot of a barred owl. Sud- 
denly, near at hand, one of those big 
owls answered and “hoo-hooed” around 
the Spoonbill in a most excited way. 
There was a constant soft swish of un- 
seen wings as the stars swung along their 
course. Off in the rookery the endless 
chant continued unabated. 

Shortly after seven o’clock the next 
morning, we were in our blinds. In front 
oi my blind, the decrepit old tree with 
its many broken and dead branches, was 
covered with a tangled mass of flower- 
ing moon vines. At that early hour the 
sun scarcely had touched the great white 
blossoms that opened during the night, 
but as the sun rose, the heat dried the 
dew and the flowers shriveled and died. 
Before I was quite settled, one of the 


snowies flew to the old tree and ran 
along the branches as gracefully and 
surely as if on firm ground. Snowy eg- 
rets never are awkward or unsure, never 
teeter while seeking balance as wood 
ibises do, no matter how flexible a 
branch may be. This snowy went di- 
rectly to the nest with the four blue 
eggs, parted its breast feathers and 
pushed its brooding spot against the 
eggs. It did not even glance at the blind. 
To my surprise, the brooding spot re- 
vealed was dark. How strange that a 
bird dressed in such white plumage 
should be dusky beneath. 

Following the snowy, birds came in 
bewildering numbers. The sound of bird 
voices, the rush of air fanned by wings 
and the appearance of so many species 
of birds, was at first confusing. It took 
real determination to shut eyes and ears 
against the fish crow yelling above my 
head, the Louisiana herons incubating 
beside me, the American egrets feeding 
young as big as themselves and the gal- 
linules running about beside me. It took 
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self-control not to watch the alligator 
lying on the mud just a few yards away. 
The blind had been placed in this par- 
ticular spot so that I could watch snowy 
egrets. Such an opportunity might not 
come again for many a long day. 

Finally I tore my eyes from the dis- 
tracting sights to discover that not only 
did I have an incubating snowy before 
me, but I could also watch a snowy eg- 
ret nest containing tiny young just a 
day or two old, and another nest where 
there were three youngsters with well- 
developed feathers, the bits of infantile 
down on the heads indicating their ex- 
treme youth. These three stages of devel- 
opment called forth three different types 
of adult behavior. The incubating bird 
sat quietly with her plumes held snugly 
against her body. Occasionally she rose 
to turn her blue eggs or to change her 
position. Hour after hour she sat there, 
never uttering a sound, never indicating 
weariness or impatience. 

The three fledglings sounded like fret- 
ful human babies whenever one of their 
parents approached the nest. And how 
businesslike those parents were. They 
came dashing through the tangle of veg- 
etation, alighted near the nest, ran hur 
riedly along the branches and stood over 


the begging youngsters. With a cry ol 
grecting, they spread their plumes. The 
young begged excitedly until one suc 
ceeded in firmly grasping the parent’s 
bill and won the privilege of eating the 
regurgitated meal. 

The most interesting nest was that 
containing the four newly-hatched ba- 
bies. Their skin was pale green and scat- 
tered with scanty but long, plumelike 
down. It was longest on top of thet 
heads where it stood straight up and 
gave them astonished expressions. All 
herons have enormous feet but those 
baby snowy egrets looked as if they had 
hatched with theirs full grown. One ol 
the adults stayed at the nest continually, 
sometimes brooding the young birds, 
sometimes just sheltering them from the 
sun. Its plumes were slightly fanned all 
the time, but not fully spread, as I dis- 
covered later. 

I knew something was about to hap- 
pen when the brooding bird suddenly 
half-rose on the nest, spread the plumes 
on its back, head and breast to their full- 
est extent and began giving a _ high- 
pitched cooing cry. In a moment I heard 
a similar call, and the mate landed on 
the far side of the tree, ran to the nest 
with its airy, waving plumes erected in 
such beauty that only those who have 
actually seen it can appreciate. The new- 
comer, whom I judged to be the female 
from later behavior, laid her neck at 
right angles across that of her mate and 
gave a soft, reiterated cry, opening and 
closing her bill rapidly. Then she 
reached under his neck, continuing the 
soft cry and raised him gently taking 


his place over the young. It was difficult 
not to interpret the notes given next as 
anything but conversation about the 
nest and the young in it. One bird would 
look at the young and perhaps touch 
one lightly with its bill. Then an- 
other note would be given and that 
would be accompanied by some tugging 
at a stick in the nest. This continued for 
some minutes, Finally the bird, just re- 
lieved of nest duties, went away but re- 
turned shortly with a stick. The bird on 
the nest accepted it with a cry, raised 
its plumes, and then carefully wove the 
stick into the nest. Another stick and 
another and still another was brought, 
and each was accepted in the same man- 
ner as the first. 

In collecting the sticks, the egret ran 
about under the mangroves pulling at 
one stick after another until it found 
one that suited its purpose. Its energy 
seemed inexhaustible as it scurried here 
and there among the mangrove roots. 
At the end of an hour, the brooding 
bird either became bored with so much 
attention or she ran out of gracious 
words of acceptance, and instead of fan- 
ning her plumes she scarcely raised them 
when accepting a stick. Finally a_par- 
ticularly fine stick was presented which 
so stirred her gratitude that she once 
more rose graciously to accept it. For 
more than three hours the gift-bringing 
egret continued his attentions, but fi- 
nally departed to satisfy his hunger and 
find food for the young. 

Those young, like all herons, were fed 
by regurgitation. For the first few days, 
the food was often placed in the nest 
and the young birds picked it up when 
hungry. As they grew older they took it 
directly from the bill of the adult in 
much the same manner as young Ameri- 
can egrets feed. The begging of some of 
the young birds must be more successful 
than that of others. Although the eggs 
in the nest before my blind hatched 
over a two-day period, there was a very 
great difference in the size of the young 
when they were a week old. 


There were new things to learn about 
the egrets each day. I found that not 


only did behavior change with the 
length of time the eggs had been incu- 
bated, and the growth of the young, but 
different couples, while following a gen- 
eral pattern, varied even as humans do. 
The exchange ceremony which I have 
already described was typical of most 
pairs of egrets within range of my blind. 
I might well have fallen into the error 
of believing all snowy egrets behaved 
that way when changing at the nest. But 
far at the right was a very casual couple. 
When the relieving bird appeared, the 
one on the nest would fluff its plumes, 
give a noncommittal cry, hop off and 
disappear. In the meantime, the reliev- 
ing bird would wander about, sometimes 
for as much as two minutes then spring 
into the trees, run along the branches 
and settle down over the eggs and later, 
the young. 

Gradually I came to understand the 
vocabulary of the snowies, to know when 
a mate was coming to relieve its partner 
at the nest, when a gift of sticks was 
being made, when an intruder came too 
near another’s territory. 

Late one day I heard a new voice, a 
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new sound. It was lower in pitch than 
that of the snowies around me, yet it 
had a snowy egret quality. Cranning my 
neck I stared upward toward the source 
of the strange sound. Then I blinked 
my eyes in astonishment. I had faithfully 
read my bird books but here was some- 
thing for which I was entirely unpre- 
pared: a snowy egret with lovely clear 
cherry-red lores. It stood with its plumes 
spread like a wedding veil over its im- 
maculate feathers. Periodically it gave 
lugubrious vent to its feelings. Bending 
its “knees” like a person doing squatting 
exercises, it would pop up and down on 
the limb crying, “wock, wock, wock,” 
(slowly), “wooo, wooo, wooo,” (quickly), 
and would sharply click its bill. Occa- 
sionally it pulled listlessly at some sticks 
which apparently it had placed in its 
chosen territory on the limb. At inter- 
vals it suddenly became energetic and 
dashed off apparently in pursuit of a 
mate. Then it would return, repeat its 
mournful cries, and jab repeatedly to- 
ward the sky. It exhibited considerable 
excitement when another red-faced egret 
came and perched on the same limb. But 
the second bird soon lost interest and 
went away. After my initial discovery I 
saw several red-faced egrets and finally 
found one with the color considerably 
faded, helping to incubate. After many 
days of watching the birds I concluded 
that the color was part of the courting 
time “plumage” and was lost soon after 
pairing took place. The fleshy parts of 
many herons do change during the 
breeding season, but when I told Allan 
about my discovery, he looked thought- 
ful. Finally he said he believed I had 
seen something not generally known to 
bird students. He explained that many 
of the finest scientists work with skins in 
museums and the fleshy parts soon lose 
their colors. Moreover, many of the best 
field observers do not bother with care- 
ful notes. Therefore much about living 
birds still remains unwritten. 

Eight hours or so a day spent just look- 
ing at birds from a blind three-feet 
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square and five-feet high sounds rathe: 
tedious. In reality those hours sped by. 
In the evenings we watched the multi 
tudes of birds flock overhead to the noisy 
rookery. Often after the sun had disap- 
peared behind the mangroves, its dim- 
ming light would shine upward and 
turn white herons and ibises a rich, glow- 
ing pink. At night we watched the con 
stellations revolve above us in the sky. 

A storm drove us back to Miami for 
several days and on our return to East 
River, we had an exciting chase with a 
manatee. From high in a seaplane I had 
once watched four manatees swim up a 
Florida river. Then they looked almost 
white as they moved through the dark, 
brown-stained water. Their heads looked 
stubby and their tails almost like those 
of the seal. But at eye level I had an en- 
tirely different impression. In that sud- 
den East River meeting, the manatee 
head looked gray and so did the neck. 
Both head and neck looked rather thin 
like the pictures one sees of the Bronto- 
saurus. It all happened so quickly, with 
us swerving around and the manatee 
ducking, that we scarcely had time to 
realize the danger of head-on collision, 
when the episode was over. 

With trepidation we approached our 
special island, wondering what toll the 
storm had taken of the rookery. Our 
concern was groundless—not a_ nest 
showed injury. The young were lively 
and where we had left eggs, now there 
were hungry ones. I looked for the red- 
faced egret. Where that bird had given 
its lugubrious love calls, was a nest with 
two eggs in it. The lores of the birds 
were losing their bright red color. Not 
even a record rainfall had halted the 
cycle of life. 

Our series of photographs of “the 
heron with the golden slippers” soon 
was completed. This, of course, was a 
source of satisfaction to us, but it was 
with many a backward glance that we 
finally pulled ourselves away from the 
haunting, mysterious charm of the East 
River wilderness. 


cough, which is about 
the best the least fly- 
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way of singing, its 

presence might escape 

you entirely. Its olive- 

green color matches 

the dull green of 
shaded foliage in which it lives and the 
rather dusky white of its underparts 
blends with the sheen of a smooth leat 
turned to light. 

Least coughs forth his “chebec, che- 
bec” so that his tail quivers. It is an 
abrupt exclamation, short and to the 
oint, tolerating no arguments. He 
coughs from the moment he arrives in 
the spring until he is through raising 
a family in midsummer. Some individ- 
als cough continuously for hours at 

time, sometimes at the rate of a cough 
cvery other second; I have counted them 
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LEAST ELYCATCHER 


with a stop watch. But when he has 
seen his last baby safely out of the nest, 
he suddenly grows silent as the grave. 
After that he goes into seclusion for 
the post-nuptial moult, hiding himself 
in the dense green of high summer, 
seldom to be seen until he again emerges 
for his long journey south to Yucatan 
and Panama, all dolled up with a yellow- 
ish tinge to his side feathers. 

In my study area of about seven acres 
of mixed bushland around the Loghouse 
here at Pimici Bay, in northern Canada, 
there were at least ten pairs of least fly- 
catchers nesting last summer. I found 
eight of the nests. In no two of these 
little households were things done in ex- 
actly the same manner. Although all 
least flycatchers, males and females, are 
as alike as peas in a pod, each has a per- 
sonality all its own. 

All ten pairs nested within four or 
five acres of land in the southwestern 
part of the study area. Here the trees 


were about 75 per cent deciduous, the 
land was dry and more open and sloping 
gently southwards towards the lake. 

Since least flycatcher is a bird who, 
like the song sparrow, feeds, nests and 
forages for his young within his own 
definite territory, it follows that in so 
thickly populated a neighborhood the 
holdings of each family were constricted 
and the boundary lines well defined. In 
the end I had imaginary white picket 
fenses accurately drawn up across the 
hillside, through maple bushes, around 
tree trunks and along my own trails, 
surrounding every flycatcher homestead. 
Each territory was irregularly circular 
with the nest in the middle. Even when, 
for various reasons, a pair was forced to 
build another nest, the female sought 
the location in the same territory not 
far from the first nest. 

The eight I found were all built in 
white birches. This, however, is by no 
means the only kind of tree used by 
least. I have seen the nests in red pines 
and cedars and it is known that the bird 
will nest in almost any other kind of 
tree depending on the region in which 
the breeding grounds are located. In 
Massachusetts, for instance, he prefers 
apple-trees, at James Bay his nests have 


been found in dogwood, alder and 


willowshrubs. 


The nest of this little 
flycatcher is a master- 
piece of fine architec- 
ture and eight 
builders far 
from being bunglers. 
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chose crotches 
their 
attached se- 
curely to the trunk 
and one or more supporting limbs. The 
height from the ground varied from 
thirteen to thirty feet. The eighth, how- 
ever, who apparently felt that a territory 
limited in width at the bottom need not 
be limited in height, placed her nest 
more than fifty feet up on a horizontal 
branch. When the tree sprung out in 
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full leaf the nest was completely hidden 
from the ground. 

The search for a nesting site is quite 
a ceremony. As soon as the male had 
established his territory and won his 
bride, the female began looking for suit- 
able locations. The male willingly left 
it to her, much as a man will leave to 
his wife the dishes. 

For a day or two Lady A flitted from 
crotch to crotch, pressing her breast 
down into each one to test it for com 
fort, and swinging her body around in 
all directions. Her investigations were 
thorough; she must have visited every 
nook that offered a possible nesting site. 
Once she came upon, and tried, an old 
nest of a rose-breasted grosbeak, but 
immediately dismissed it as unfit for 
flycatcher habitation. Finally there was 
one crotch about twenty-five feet from 
the ground in a tree standing in a 
thicket, to which she returned again and 
again. And here, at 
last, she laid down 
the first piece of pop- ae 
lar fluff as a corner 
stone. 

The construction 
of the nest went by 
fits and starts. She 
worked hardest in the 
early mornings just 


after breakfast, when she would flit 


into the nest every two or three minutes 
with selected stuff in her bill. She 
worked at it for five or six seconds, then 
out again. If the weather was fine, she 
worked also in the afternoon and some- 
times in the evening, but with longer 
intervals for preening and feeding. She 
was mostly silent while she worked in 
the nest, but at times she could be 
heard muttering to herself “thrr, thrr,” 
just as a busy housewife might when 
making pies. Out hunting for nesting 
materials she said “pit, pit, pit” when- 
ever the spirit came upon her. It was 
a soft feminine little note, half con- 
versational, half calling for attention. 
She brought in her building materials 
in small lots and with much wing 
flutter. Trailing long ends behind her, 
she carried up hair-fine tendrils and 
strands of grass. She picked plantdown 
off trees, branches and bushes, stuff no 
human eye could detect without a mag- 
nifying glass. She clung to the trunks of 
birch trees and flaked off tissue-fine 
strips of white bark. She brought it 
home, put it down, smoothed it with 
her bill, chin and neck from the out- 
side inwards, until the edge was smooth 
and even. Then she sat down in it, 
spun around several times using her 
breast as the potter does his moulding 
tool. On the finished outside she stuck 
pieces of lichen, the same kind that 
grew on the tree, so that to the uniniti- 
ated the nest finally appeared to be 
nothing but an old knob left by a 
broken-off branch. Inside she lined it 
with fine hairs and lots of feathers, 
white, cream-colored or light gray. 
Meanwhile, the male attended to his 
own chores, the most important of which 
was the defense of the territory. Select- 
ing a lofty perch he surveyed his domain 
with an alert eye, coughing loudly and 
vehemently. Off and on he made quick 
sallies out into the air, caught a flutter- 
ing insect with a snap of his bill, then 
back to the perch, “thrr, thrr!” Then, 
all of a sudden, he dashed in pursuit 


of some discovered trespasser, “gee-whizz- 
whizz-whizz,” smacking his mandibles 
angrily. This diminutive green bullet 
took everybody by surprise, big and 
small alike, with the ferocity of his 
onslaught and in most cases his antag- 
onists, half unseated, declined further 
argument and fled. Once, blinded by 
belligerency, he even pursued his own 
wife until he came face to face with 
her. To make sure she was his mate he 
touched her over and over with his 
bill before he let her flit on. In between 
these belligerent engagements he liked 
to accompany her on trips, or put him- 
self on guard at the nest, reviewing it 
hastily with an admiring eye while she 
was away. Or, again, moved by the 
warming sun and the heady scent of 
bursting buds, he made love to her, an 
enraptured butterfly airily hovering on 
quivering wings, uttering soft trills. 

Lady A and Lady B took about six 
days to complete their nests. Lady D, 
who lived near the spring, took nine 
days to get hers ready. But, oh, was 
she ever a capricious little soul! Perhaps 
she was very young, perhaps she was 
very sensitive, who knows! The weather 
turned bad too, and building feather 
nests in pouring rain is not recom- 
mended. Nevertheless, as she sat down 
to incubate her four or five white eggs, 
she followed a pattern of behavior very 
different from the more purposeful de- 
meanor of the others. 

I never saw her sit still on the nest 
for longer than three minutes. She 
turned the eggs, thrusting her bill down 
deep into the nest and her tail in the 
air, working with an energy that made 
her whole body shake and one feared 
for the safety of the eggs. Or she preened 
endlessly, left wing, right wing, all down 
her breast, or with a dainty serpentine 
twist of her body attended to her tail 
feathers. No maiden before a mirror 
could have taken greater pains over 
her make-up than did this little person. 
When she was not otherwise engaged 
she looked out over the rim of the 
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nest with spritely attention in this or 
that direction, observing the wiggle of 
a leaf or the nodding of a flower, or 
listening for the approach of her mate. 
Then, as she heard his soft “thrr,” a 
little dry in quality, she answered “pit, 
pit” liquidly, expectantly. With a flirt 
of the tail he alighted beside her offer- 
ing a morsel of food which she accepted, 
wings a-flutter and head thrown back, 
with the enjoyment of a delicious kiss. 
Ihe next minute she dropped off the 
nest, like a falling green leaf, and went 
fly-hunting, fluttered back, in and out, 
one, two, five, six minutes, back again, 
out again. Those eggs of hers would 
never miss hatching for lack of airings! 

I began to wonder if such nesting 
methods could end safely. And one day 
I found the nest torn to pieces and the 
birds gone. I know it was a crow, a huge 
black crow. In imagination I pictured 
to myself how that young and sensitive 
little mother must have flitted about 
perfectly aimlessly, perfectly impotently, 
“pit-pitting” desperately while the male 
“gee-whizz-whizzed” in vain. From that 
day I never saw Pair D again. 

Except for Pair B, no better did it 
go with all the others. Lady C aban- 
doned her first unfinished nest for an 
unknown reason, built another, lost her 
mate to the pigeon hawk, sat alone on 
her eggs for six or seven days until 
she, too, presumably fell prey to the 
same hawk. Lady G experienced the 
same fatality, one must suppose, since 
she tracelessly disappeared after four 
days of incubation. Her mate, quite 
unable to grasp what had happened, 
faithfully continued to guard and defend 
his territory and empty nest for a whole 
week after the loss, coughing ceaselessly 
for a new wife. Lady F saw four bird- 
lings hatch and spent seven days caring 
for them with utmost efficiency with 
her mate in close attendance. Sometimes 
when he came to the nest while she was 
brooding, he gave her the food he 
brought with a confident little gesture 
and she, sweetly dignified, raised her- 
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self and fed it to the young. But in the 
course of one fatal minute this hopeful 
foursome was gulped down the gullets 
of a party of crows noisily parading 
hoarse young through the woods. 

Lady B was the only one whose happy 
ending to the nesting story 1 am able 
to record. But then this pair was quite 
remarkable. He coughed less energetic- 
ally than any of the other males and, 
possibly because he had chosen the best 
corner for his territory, was less often 
engaged in noisy fighting. His mate 
built a masterpiece of a camouflaged 
nest in such a sheltered and over- 
shadowed place that crows and hawks 
flew through the thicket without spot- 
ting it. I had only the tiniest window in 
the leaves through which to watch it. 

Lady B sat on her eggs in even periods 
which grew a little longer toward the 
end of incubation. She turned the eggs 
without fuss and preened only occasion- 
ally when a feather got out of place. 
Evidently she did not expect her mate 
to feed her on the nest. At any rate, she 
was never fed while I was present. When 
her brooding time was up she flew from 
the nest and caught her own flies. She 
sat on her eggs for 15 days. As far as 
I could ascertain, her mate gave her 
no help with incubation. 

One sunny morning the eggs cracked 
and Lady B’s young hatched. I ex- 
pected her to give some sign to inform 
the male of the great event. But either 
she didn’t or I missed it, for all of a 
sudden he was sitting on the rim of the 
nest in Lady B’s absence feeding a fly 
to his young with practised experience. 
He was a dapper fellow with a tinge of 


lemon color to his flanks, and a cute 
habit of flirting his tail as he perched 
on the nest’s rim. He looked spruce 
as if he groomed with brush and bril- 
liantine. It would be untrue to say he 
worked as hard as his mate, but if she 
did two-thirds of the feedings he cer- 
tainly did one-third. 

From the day the young were hatched 
until they were twelve days old the rate 
of feedings per hour rose from 6.4 to 
24.0. Imagine catching flies on the wing 
and bringing them to the young every 
two and a half minutes! Imagine catch- 
ing any flies at all at that speed! Besides, 
there was the necessity for the parents 
to feed themselves and the chore of 
keeping the nest clean with youngsters 
eating constantly and in competition. 
On an average, each feeding and clean- 
up was accomplished by the parents in 
six to eight seconds. Neither was flus- 
tered or harried; neither breathed hard. 
They came and went with a flutter and 
a flip; fed, cleaned, and departed. 

During the first five days the parents 
brought one fly at a time; I did not see 
them feed more than one young at each 
feeding. As the young grew and the rate 
of feedings increased, the number of 
flies caught and fed each time also 
increased to four or five. When the 
young were twelve days old I saw them 
fed 72 times in three hours. Suppose, 
then, that they got five flies at a time; 
this pair may be counted upon to have 
fed their young almost 2000 insects in 
a day. If the season of the least fly- 
catcher is about 100 days and each in- 
dividual on a low average consumes 
300 insects a day, every flycatcher in our 
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orchards, backyards and woodlots ac- 
counts for about 30,000 insects in a 
season. The ornithologists tell us that 
the food of least consists mostly of in- 
jurious insects, such as the sawfly, the 
tent caterpillar in moth stage, “carpenter 
ants, gipsy moths, click bettles, leaf 
bettles, nut weevils, tree hoppers, leaf 
hoppers and leafbugs,” to quote from 
A. C. Bent’s “Life History of Least Fly- 
catcher.” It is not hard to realize the 
bird’s enormous economic value. 

With all this expert care and feeding 
the young of Pair B soon filled the 
nest with their downy gray-white bodies. 
Sometimes the sun cast a brilliant beam 
upon them through the foliage, and 
then they scrambled up on the rim, 
panting from the heat. They fluttered 
their wings, preened and gasped. Often 
after being fed, a youngster would shake 
his ridiculously stubby tail with vigor 
and the parent, watching, caught the 
dropping, wrapped neatly in a trans- 
parent little sac, and carried it off far 
away. The young left the nest when they 
were 14 days old and by the next day 
were completely assimilated in the green 
world. 

In this crass world of ours we have 
come to look upon all things existent, 
trees, birds, the earth itself, from no 
other point of view than the relation 
they have to ourselves. From that stand- 
point least flycatcher is one of our best 
friends and worth preservation. 

But if we attempt to widen our un- 
derstanding of living things, we shall 
soon find that the value of this olive- 
green little bird is far more important 
than just his insect-destroying ability. 
Watch him but for an hour, and you 
will agree that in his spritely existence 
and allegiance to Law, in the second of 
his passion, in the grace of his love, he 
is Life incarnate. He describes what we 
aim at with struggle and pain, and long 
for with heartaches, but seldom attain 
as lightly, as airily, as if Life were a 
game, the grandest, most beautiful and 
fascinating game. 
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Northward Bound for Godwits 


C HURCHILL, in Manitoba, has long 


been a mecca for bird students. 
Located half way up the west side of 
Hudson Bay at latitude 58° 45’ north, it 
is a border land of tundra and trees. 
Until the Canadian Government finally 
completed the railway to Churchill in 
1931, few ornithologists had been able 
to visit an area at the junction of the 
Arctic and Hudsonian Life Zones. Here 
may be found about 150 species of birds, 
many of which nest in the area but are 
known to us who live farther south only 
as migrants. Although the Churchill 
area is below the Arctic Circle, here be- 
gins the vast treeless muskeg that stretch- 
es north to the Arctic Ocean. 

In this North Country spring arrives 
suddenly in early June and transforms it 
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almost over night from a land of ice and 
snow to one of patches of brown earth 
and blue water. Nowhere have I seen a 
lovelier blending of color than that 
made by the golden brown sedges, yel- 
low, orange and gray lichens, and pur- 
ple-stemmed sprawling willows, alders 
and laurels. The tundra becomes alive 
with bird songs and flashing wings. Som« 
birds are transients, like the snow bunt 
ings, turnstones and snowy owls, others 
remain for a short breeding season. 

At this time of year life undergoes a 
complete metamorphosis. The ice in th« 
bay does not break up immediately bu 
the Churchill River is no longer safe to 
cross by dog team and everyone in 
Churchill places his bet on the day, 
hour and exact minute that the ice wil 
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go out of the river. Then the white 
whales will come in and the Huskies will 
have a change of diet. During the winter 
the dogs are fed on caribou meat but 
when the large herds have moved farther 
north, the dogs are given whale meat 
and fish to eat. 


By the last of June new leaves bring a 
wash of green to the landscape, and 
mosquitos and flies swarm in the air. 
The sun sinks over the northwest hori- 
zon after ten in the evening and appears 
in the northeast at two-thirty in the 
morning. The days may become uncom- 
fortably hot but often relief comes as a 
cooler polar air sweeps down. A profu- 
sion of wildflowers first appears on 
higher ground. 

When one speaks of “higher ground” 
in the Barren Lands, one means raised 
patches of soil, built up by vegetation 
and surrounded by water. Only at the 
mouth of the Churchill River, and for 
a few miles along the bay, is there an 
elevation of more than a few feet above 
sea level. Here the pre-Cambrian rocks 
have been thrust up and have made pos- 
sible the only harbor on the west side of 
Hudson Bay suitable for ocean freight- 
ers. For this reason, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company established a fort there to pro- 
tect their trading posts in the early his- 
tory of their struggle to hold their inter- 
ests against the French. Later, when the 
prairie provinces were seeking a shorter 
route to export their wheat, a large 
grain elevator was erected and the rail- 
way was built over 511 miles of wilder- 
ness that lies between The Pas and 
Churchill. 


Such was the country that attracted 
me, held me spellbound and gave me 
the adventure of a lifetime! 

Several forces had combined to take 


me to this North. Canoe trips into the 


Canadian Woods, and Alaska, had given 
me the “feel” of our northern frontier. 
Experiences of other bird students in 
this area had fascinated me. I knew that 
George Miksch Sutton had first found 
the eggs of the Harris’s sparrow at 
Churchill. 

I was ready to lay aside, for awhile, 
my teaching tasks; so I stopped in to see 
Arthur A. Allen and asked him for sug- 
gestions as to what I could do during the 
summer that would enrich my experi- 
ences with birds, and make a contribu- 
tion to ornithology as well. When he 
said: “Go to Churchill and you will 
have the time of your life,” I needed no 
better excuse. To my question as to 
what would make the greatest contribu- 
tion came the answer: “Find the nest of 
the Hudsonian godwit.” 

What an assignment! Had not Doctor 
Allen, among other accomplished orni- 
thologists, been searching for this bird’s 
nest without success; had not egg collec- 
tors considered the eggs of this bird 
among their greatest desiderata! I was 
off in a whirl of preparation that in- 
volved getting permits, arranging trans- 
portation and finding out what was 
known about the Hudsonian godwit, 
Limosa haemastica. 

Bent, in his “Life Histories,” reports 
eight sets of eggs, all collected near Fort 
Anderson or Mackenzie Bay, on the 
northern fringe of our continent. He 
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states: ‘Practically all of what little we 
know of the nesting habits of the Hud- 
sonian godwit is contained in Roderick 
MacFarlane’s notes.” These notes I ex- 
amined and learned that the nests were 
mere depressions on the ground and con- 
tained four eggs. I could find no recent 
records of nests and nothing about the 
nesting behavior and the young. 
Taverner and Sutton in “The Birds of 
Churchill” gave a detailed report of the 
godwits seen and specimens taken in 
Churchill. From the numbers scen dur- 
ing the breeding season and the fact that 
a female taken June 4, 1930, contained 
an egg, lacking only the shell, there was 
evidence that the godwit bred there. 
Since the Hudsonian godwit, like the 
curlews and golden plover, are at the 
southern border of their breeding range 
at Churchill, one might not expect them 
in large numbers. Allen states in “Birds 
of Timberline and Tundra” in the Na- 
tional Geographic, that he had several 
pairs of godwits under observation and 
spent many hours watching them from 
concealment to no avail. ‘““Though seem- 
ingly attached to a definite area,” he 
says, “and behaving as if they were about 
to give up their secret, they invariably 
flew clear out of sight—only to return to 
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the same spot later, for we repeatedly 
found them there the next day.” 

The godwit’s migration must be as 
spectacular as that of the golden plover. 
All records show that the birds travel 
down ‘the west shore of Hudson Bay, 
across the Ungava Peninsula to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and then over the At- 
lantic to the southern part of South 
America. Occasionally they are seen in 
the fall when a storm drives them in to 
our shores, and in the spring as they 
travel north just west of the Mississippi. 
Records of the birds in their winter 
home in Argentina, Patagonia and the 
Falkland Islands seem to indicate that 
they are not as common as once re 
ported. The fact that the godwit is a 
large shorebird and travels in flocks 
often close to the ground, makes it likely 
that the species has been subject to 
heavy killing by hunters during migra- 
tion. That they touch shores inhabited 
by man in only few places is in their 
favor. From what I have learned of the 
bird and the country it inhabits in the 
North, I do not think man can be 
blamed for any marked decline that may 
have occurred there. As I flew north to 
Eskimo Point and talked with trappers 
and Hudson Bay men, I learned that 
the population is too small to greatly el- 
fect the birds. True, the Eskimos would 
take their eggs and kill the birds but 
during the godwit’s breeding season the 
Eskimos are concentrated largely in 
small villages and do not find travel 
over the tundra easy. 

The fact that Hope and Shortt (Auk, 
October 1944) reported numbers ol 
flocks totalling at least 1000 birds pass- 
ing their camp at Big Piskawanish, 
James Bay, on July 23, 1944, gives us 
hope that this regal bird will continue 
to delight bird watchers who visit thei 
breeding range or are lucky enough to 
see them during migration. 

As my knowledge grew, so did my en- 
thusiasm. It was not long before I had 
annexed my _ twelve-year-old nephew, 
Philip Erlenbach of Hempstead, Long 


manage to leave our schools early and 
get to Churchill with the birds. 

We arrived on June 11, the first warm, 
sunny day of spring. As we stepped off 
the train to be greeted by Mr. George 
Reid, the Churchill Hotel proprietor, a 
bright, calm atmosphere and an agree- 
able temperature of 64°F made Church- 
ill seem a delightful place. Snow was 
piled a story high on the north side of 
our little eight-room hotel. Hudson Bay 
was still sealed with ice several feet 
thick. The river ice was buckling but 
the river did not open until midnight, 
June 20. 

All signs indicated a late spring but 
the northern horned larks and Lapland 
longspurs were selecting nesting terri- 
tories. Snow buntings were still common. 
Tree sparrows, white-crowned sparrows 
and redpolls were singing. Shorebirds 
were coming in. In a few days, least and 
semipalmated sandpipers, semipalmated 
plovers, Hudsonian curlews, stilt sand- 
pipers, and lesser yellowlegs greatly in- 
creased in numbers. Ruddy turnstones 
and white-rumped sandpipers were on 
their way north and made brief stops. A 
pair of Hudsonian godwits at the town- 
site slough, near the elevator, elevated 
my spirits considerably and let me dare 
to hope. 

One of the group of birders present— 
Frank Farley, of Camerose, Alberta—was 
making his fifteenth egg-collecting visit 
to Churchill. He, too, was eager to find 
the nest of the godwit. 

After three days of wading muskegs, 
walking over the springy, higher lichen 
tundra, and adventuring into the mar- 
gin of the trees as they give way to the 
Barren Grounds, we had found the nest- 
ing sites of golden plover, Hudsonian 
curlew, willow ptarmigan, Bonaparte’s 
gull, old squaw, pintail and other ducks. 
The weather had remained bracing and 
brilliant. I was surprised at the dryness 
of the atmosphere when there was stand- 
ing water everywhere. 

On June 14, in company with Mr. 


Island. We both had to work hard to 
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Robert Judd and Mr. William Gumbart 
of New Haven, Connecticut, and my 
nephew, we came upon a group of army 
entomologists who were making dip- 
pings to determine the development of 
mosquito larvae. DDT had been sprayed 
on the snow from a plane and the sci- 
entists were now testing the results of 
this method of insect control. When 
they learned of our interest in locating 
birds’ nests, one of the men remarked 
that he had found a nest not far from 
Landing Lake. We got into his jeep and 
he took us to a wet, grassy area not a 
hundred feet from the road between the 
army base and the radar towers. As we 
approached within ten feet of the nest, 
a Hudsonian godwit flew off, exposing 
two eggs! Up to this time, I had not 
mentioned the first goal of my trip. It 
really seemed too much to expect and I 
was content with seeing so many other 
nests for the first time. When the female 
godwit flew off, I uttered some enthusi- 
astic exclamation. Whatever it was, I 
later learned that at the entomologist’s 
camp, I was called: “Oh-my-goodness- 
godwit.” 

Two anxious days and nights followed 
as I waited for the last two eggs to be 
laid. What if a weasel, or fox or jaeger 
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should find the nest! I had talked out 
loud about my desire to make a record 
of the nesting history of the godwit. Of 
course I recognized that I had no spe- 
cial claim to the nest for I had not dis- 
covered it first. That honor goes to W. 
C. McDuffie of the United States Bureau 
of Entomology. But I was willing to de- 
vote the time to travel the eight or nine 
miles from Churchill and to endure 
whatever hardships it might involve, and 
those were gallant gentlemen in our 
party, so the privilege became mine. | 
was, also, the only one of the group who 
had planned to stay long enough to 
make such a record. It must have been 
a sacrifice for those whose interests were 
in egg collecting. 

The godwits behaved beautifully. 
Even this early in the incubation period 
either bird would allow us to approach 
within eight to ten feet before personal 
concern drove it off. Then it would go 
to a nearby spruce and balance on the 
very top, uttering a rather weak robin- 
like chirrup with a sandpiper quality. 
A tree top seemed no place for a long- 
legged wader. That a bird sixteen inches 
long, and standing about eighteen inch- 
es tall, could accomplish such a tight- 
rope feat, increased my admiration 
which had already grown to good pro- 
portions. 

On June 17 I put up the air-force 
tent that I had brought to serve as a 
mosquito-free blind, and began close ob- 
servations. Those hours I spent stretched 
out flat, peeking through the window at 
the nest twenty-five feet away, were 
never too long. The godwits were close 
sitters and their activities did not keep 
me so busy but that I also had time to 
fill my soul with space, to enjoy the feel 
of the soft lichen tundra under me and 
to listen to the music of the redpolls, 
Harris’s sparrows, tree sparrows, Hud- 
sonian curlews, and lesser yellowlegs. 
Dowitchers, geese and Arctic loons were 
nesting in the area and would occasion- 
ally fly over. Whenever I did crawl out 
to see a nest that Philip had found, or 
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have lunch with the other 
they were working in the area, semipal- 
mated plover and Bonaparte’s gulls 
would accompany me. Arctic terns we 
found nesting in single pairs and in col- 
onies. Mr. Farley remarked that they 
might be considered the most character- 
istic bird of the tundra. 

Everything was not to go so smoothly, 
however. On June go I discovered that 
one of the four eggs was gone. It was the 
opinion of the others, as seemed prob- 
able to me, that someone had a souvenir. 
By this time several people knew of the 
nest. There was no evidence of the nest 
being molested in any other way but | 
was alarmed. So Philip and I collected 
the essentials to sustain life and moved 
up to the nesting site. A seven-by-five 
foot tent was barely large enough to ac- 
commodate two and the necessary duffle, 
but for two days we had a wonderful 
time, except that we had to crawl into 
our blankets long before dark to keep 
warm. Then about daylight, two-thirty 
in the morning, our blood was nearly 
congealed. I had had the forethought to 
take a hot water bottle. This we filled 
with water heated over our fire of tama- 
rack wood in a much besmoked and bat- 
tered “billy” that was loaned by Windy 
Smith, a trapper. He told us he had car- 
ried the “billy” forty thousand miles in 
the Northwest Territory. Doubtless we 
are now heavily inoculated with Virus 
arcticus! 

Then the weather changed. I awoke 
the third morning to find rain coming 
in, and our bedding and clothing was 
getting wet. We were forced to pack up 
and hike back to the townsite. Our spir- 
its were high, in spite of the rain and a 
temperature of 42°F and Philip called 
out every bird we saw or heard along 
our way. 

I considered a daily trip necessary to 
check on the nest but it was not until 
June go that I returned to stay over 
night, this time alone. This marked the 
end of two weeks since the full comple- 
ment of eggs had been layed and I had 


not found any mention of the incuba- 
tion period in the literature. It might 
be two weeks. I had a glorious time and 
think that I would have been content to 
have stayed as long as my cache of 
food lasted, except that white whaling 
and Dominion Day celebrations made 
Churchill more attractive to my nephew 
just then and I did feel my responsibil- 
ity in leaving him. 

On the afternoon of July 7, the 
twenty-first day after four eggs had been 
layed, we discovered all eggs chipped. 
Thunderstorms were threatening and I 
could not trust my tent to give adequate 
shelter, so we returned to Churchill and 
next morning arrived after two birds 
had been hatched. The third egg we 
brought into the tent and the chick 
kicked out of the shell held in Philip’s 
hand! The precocious youngster knew 
just what to do. It opened its black eyes, 
stretched out its black bill, unfolded its 
long black legs and immediately scram- 
bled off the Hudson’s Bay Company let- 
ter scales that I had berrowed, and tried 
to find a hiding place. 

The character of the adults had sud- 
denly changed. Instead of the poise that 
they usually showed, they had become 
demons of fury. The male was now at- 
tending the nest most of the time and 
the female was obliged to be content 
with a side seat. Both birds would dive 
at us and utter a sound that was almost 
a hiss. 

At our next visit we failed to find any 
sign of adults or young. I was not sur- 
prised for the young were foraging many 
feet from the nest before they were a day 
old. My feelings were mixed; I was sorry 
not to follow the story further and to 
band the birds, but I was deeply grati- 
fied that I had been able to see the 
young hatched. I was relieved not to 
have to endure the heat in the tent and 
the insects which, by now, had become 
very bloodthirsty. The only thing left to 
do was to cut out the piece of tundra 
sod that had served as a nest and bring 
it home. It has since been placed in the 
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American Museum of Natural History. 

Later I had an opportunity to fly 
north to Eskimo Point but did not see 
a godwit there. However, I did not 
range far but spent my time visiting the 
tents of the Eskimos who had come in 
for their summer visit at the Hudson’s 
Bay Post. I talked with two trappers 
(Berkholtz) who said that they had seen 
the bird I described in their territory in 
Keewatin. It is easy to identify the Hud- 
sonian godwit by the white tail with the 
black terminal band. 

Although the literature states that this 
species of godwit has been considered 
near extinction, I hope that it has staged 
a comeback. From the fact that I saw 
three other pairs at Churchill, which is 
doubtless the southern margin of their 
breeding range, I cannot help but think 
that there must be thousands nesting in 
that boundless stretch of tundra. And 
yet, no one competent to judge has cov- 
ered the whole territory and so we do 
not know the limits of their range. 

No, I am not satiated. I want to see 
the godwits again. I want to fly up that 
west shore of Hudson Bay again and 
take in the vastness of that big mud pud- 
dle of blending purples, blue, green and 
bronze, as algae, lichens, mosses, grasses 
and heaths weave an intricate pattern 
of color. I want to see the last spruce and 
tamarack straggle out in tongues point- 
ing northward, and the thousands of 
white whales that look like little zeppe- 
lins in the water of the bay as one flies 
over. And more than that, I want to see 
the godwits in their winter home, almost 
to the Antarctic. Why not—have I not 
learned that nothing is too good to 
happen? 
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A biographical sketch of ALEXANDER WETMORE, 
written for Audubon Magazine by John K. Terres 


CLOSE friend of Alexander Wet- 
more’s once said: “If a man is 
like the company he keeps, then Alec 
is surely a bird!” Apocryphal or not, 
there is much truth in this metaphor, 
for the six-foot, three-inch Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution has watched, 
collected, examined, talked, written and 
breathed birds for more than fifty years. 
Today, at 61, Wetmore still follows 
birds over North and Central America, 
discovering new species, and studying 
bird food habits, distribution, life his- 
tories, anatomy, and migrations when 
he is not directing the vast and popular 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, 
D. C. He is a world authority on both 
living birds and birds of the past, hav- 
ing written, “A Systematic Classification 
of the Birds of the World,” and ‘Fossil 
Birds of North America,” among his 
more than 500 scientific publications. 
Besides a Smithsonian series on the birds 
of the United States, Argentina, Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Haiti, he 
has contributed large sections to the 
National Geographic Society’s “Book of 
Birds,” and has written a volume on 
bird migration. Not only is he a prolific 
writer, but he is a linguist with the 
ability to read ten foreign languages, 
besides a slight knowledge of three 
others. 

The quiet-spoken Wetmore is a strik- 
ing figure, whether speaking before a 
scientific meeting, or collecting birds in 
the heart of a tropical forest. His tall, 
wiry frame is erect, his smooth white 
hair, close-cropped, his hazel eyes steady 
behind plain rimless glasses. About him 
there is an air of quiet modesty, but of 
hidden strength, emphasized by his 
clean-shaven jaw, wide firm mouth, and 
slightly uptilted nose. His deep, drawl- 
ing voice and earnest manner command 
respect, and he seldom speaks at length 
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unless he has something worth telling. 
Although he likes the company of men, 
particularly scientists, he is happiest 
when he is with birds. 

Next to birds, Wetmore is interested 
most in his fellow human beings. He 
often tells of Don Rodriguez, an old 
man in the mountains of the Dominican 
Republic who was kind and hospitable 
to him during a bird-collecting trip 
there. When he was ready to return 
to the United States, Wetmore, who 
speaks Spanish as fluently as a native, 
asked him what he owed him. Don 
Rodriguez replied: “Some day a stranger 
will call at your house. Pass my hospi- 
tality along to him.” Ever since, Wet- 
more has been busy repaying the Central 
American natives with democratic treat- 
ment that his friends say should make 
him eligible for the diplomatic services. 

Once, on a collecting trip to Mexico, 
he allowed a poor Mexican boy, hired 
by their scientific party, to accompany 
them on his first visit to the annual 
fiesta in Vera Cruz. When the frightened 
youngster couldn’t find quarters in the 
strange city, Wetmore allowed him to 
sleep in his own double bed. On Pedro 
Gonzalez, an island in the Gulf of 
Panama, Wetmore delayed collecting 
birds there until he had the native 
official’s permission, even though he had 
a permit from the Panamanian govern- 
ment. Central American Indians affec- 
tionately call him, “muy gran hombre,” 
and an eastern Tennessee mountaineer, 
impressed by his easy friendliness, once 
said of Wetmore: “He’s the littlest big 
man I ever saw!” 

Wetmore’s associates consider his 
scientific prestige to be enormous. He 
is a member of 60 scientific societies, 
one of which, the distinguished Zoolog 
ical Society of London, is limited to only 
200 members throughout the world. He 
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is past president of the Explorer’s Club 
in New York City, the Cosmos Club of 
Washington, D. C., and is an ex-presi- 
dent of the American Ornithologists 
Union and other zoological societies, 
besides serving almost continuously as 
chairman or an advisory member of 
scientific boards and committees. 

Although he has been active in science 
organizations, he has been even more 
active afield. During 40 years of biolog- 
ical explorations from Alaska to Argen- 
tina and visits to five European coun- 
tries, he has described 165 birds pre- 
viously unknown to science, and has 
had a sponge, mollusk, bat, snake, lizard, 
fish, insects, living birds, a deer, and an 
extinct eagle and stork named in his 
honor. 

The bat named for him was caught 
under unusual circumstances. On a 
spring night in 1912, the creature flew 
nto his room in the police station at 
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Maricao, Puerto Rico. Wetmore smil- 
ingly says that he was not a prisoner, 
but upon arriving in the little mountain 
village to study birds, he found there 
were no hotels so he accepted the kind 
offer of the local police to make his 
headquarters with them. 

Biological history credits Wetmore 
with original studies which led later in- 
vestigators to discover botulism in wild 
fowl, a mysterious and fatal malady kill- 
ing hundreds of thousands of wild ducks 
in the western United States. In 1914, 
on the Bear River marshes of Utah, he 
made the first conclusive studies in 
America, proving that waterfowl die of 
“lead poisoning,” and bird banding ex- 
periments which convinced a skeptical 
Chief of the U. S. Biological Survey, now 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, that 
a federal-sponsored banding program 
might reveal important information 
about the seasonal wanderings of birds. 
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According to his intimates, Wetmore 
achieved the pinnacle of scientific honor 
in America, when, in January 1945, he 
became the Secretary of the 100-year-old 
Smithsonian Institution. He is the sec- 
ond biologist to hold that office, Spencer 
Fullerton Baird having been the first. 
Like the five secretaries who preceded 
him, he served a long and distinguished 
career, both as a scientist and an ad- 
ministrator before his appointment. For 
20 years he was an assistant secretary, 
dividing his time between bird studies 
in the American tropics, and helping 
direct the huge National Museum. As 
Secretary, his responsibilities now in- 
clude the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, National Gallery of Art, Astro- 
physical Observatory, National Zoo, and 
other branches of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Recently, Wetmore also be- 
came responsible for the new Smith- 
sonian National Air Museum, and the 
Panama Canal Zone Biological Area on 
Barro Colorado Island, set aside by 
Congress in 1940 to preserve its original 
animals and plants for study. 

Professional ornithologists everywhere 
have remarked on Wetmore’s capacity 
for doing so much field research, pub- 
lishing a vast number of papers and 
books on his studies, and still conducting 
his endless administrative duties so cap- 
ably. Close friends attribute his accomp- 
lishments to his careful organization of 
each day’s work, a lesson he learned 
40 years ago, when, as a University of 
Kansas student making his first trip 
east, he met Frank M. Chapman at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. Chapman gave Wetmore 
a fifteen minute interview, which was 
the way that Chapman divided his day 
among callers. Wetmore was so im- 
pressed with the efficiency of this method 
that he adopted it later in his own ad- 
ministrative position at the Smithsonian 
Institution. In recognition of his achieve- 
ments, the Société Nationale d’Acclima- 
tation de France honored him with the 
Isidore Geoffrey St. Hillaire medal for 
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his “continued scientific research, al- 
though burdened with heavy administra- 
tive duties.” 

Although he prefers scientific investi- 
gations to administrative work, Wetmore 
has done an unusually fine job of run- 
ning the affairs of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The directors of its various 
branches say that “Alec” has maintained 
an astute balance between its scientific 
research and the animal, art, industrial, 
and engineering exhibits visited by 8,- 
000,000 people annually. He arises every 
day at six o'clock so as to be at the 
National Museum, of which he is Direc- 
tor, at seven-thirty. There he works on 
bird researches for two hours before his 
day as a governmental official begins. 
He is Chairman of the American Ornith- 
ologists Union Committee of Classifica- 
tion and Nomenclature of Birds, which 
is now revising the A.O.U. “Check List 
of North American Birds,” to be pub- 
lished in 1949. In this detailed task, 
drawing upon his wide knowledge of 
bird taxonomy, and ranges, he is assisted 
not only by other members of the Com- 
mittee, but through correspondence with 
35, ornithological experts from all over 
the United States and southern Canada. 
Each day, when his administrative cares 
are over, he again reverts to bird work, 
or attends scientific meetings and con- 
ferences for several hours before going 
home to a late dinner with Mrs. Wet- 
more in Takoma Park, Maryland. 

His favorite branch of bird study is 
osteology, which has enabled Wetmore 
to become a leading authority on fossil 
birds. From bits of petrified bones, he 
has described 65, species; among them, 
giant running birds taller than man 
that once inhabited our western plains; 
tropical chachalacas, tiny parakeets, and 
limpkins from the forests of ancient 
Nebraska; a peculiar turkey with a three- 
pointed spur on its leg instead of a single 
spike, and a California Condor and giant 
vulture that once lived in Florida. From 
his studies, Wetmore is convinced that 
the evolution of our existing American 
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species began in the Tertiary period, 
a time when the Alps, Himalayas, and 
other high mountains of the world were 
being formed. 

In his “work room” adjoining his Na- 
tional Museum office where pictures of 
his old friends Thomas Barbour, Witmer 
Stone, Joseph Grinnell and others look 
down upon him, Wetmore has two cases 
of the bones of unidentified fossil birds 
which he works upon at every oppor- 
tunity. Thirty years ago, while he was 
a biologist for the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey he became interested in bird skele- 
tons. He soon became so expert in iden- 
tifying birds from bone fragments that 
federal agents, who prosecuted restau- 
rant owners illegally serving wild game 
birds, came to rely on his affidavits giving 
the true identity of entrees listed as 
“pheasant” and “chicken.” 

His skill in reconstructing a complete 
bird from a bone fragment is like that 
of a laboratory criminologist supplying 
vital information needed to solve a 
crime. Six years ago, a paleontologist 
from the Carnegie Museum sent Wet- 
more the fossilized skeleton of a bird 
dug up in Wyoming. For months he 
puzzled over the bird’s identity until, 
one day, he happened to glance at the 
bird’s skull from a different angle and 
saw a tiny incomplete bridgement o 
the nasal bones. This identified it at 
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once as one of the most remarkable 
fossil birds he has yet described, a 
previously unknown, flightless ‘‘run- 
ning” vulture. The bird, about the size 
of a turkey, lived along the shores of 
inland lakes on the North American 
continent millions of years ago. Wet- 
more says that its relation to the soaring 
vultures of that day was comparable 
to that which the secretary bird bears 
to hawks, ospreys, and falcons. 
Wetmore’s interest in the relationships 
and heredity of birds has turned to his 
own ancestry sufficiently to discover that 
his English forebears came to this coun- 
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try in the 1630’s and there were no 
scientists among them. Christened Frank 
Alexander Wetmore, he was born in 
North Freedom, Wisconsin on June 18, 
1886, the son of a country doctor. It is 
from his mother that he thinks he in- 
herited his scientific curiosity and she en- 
couraged his interest in birds as long 
as she lived. 

While he was still a youngster, Wet- 
more became an experienced traveler, 
perhaps in preparation for his long 
journeys seeking birds. His mother, 
being in poor health, and unable to en- 
dure the cold Wisconsin winters, often 
went South accompanied by young Alec. 
When he was seven, she took him to 
Sherwood, Tennessee, where he trapped 
a wildcat in the mountains, made a 
“throwing stick” for cottontail rabbits, 
and saw his first Carolina and Bewick’s 
wrens. A year later, he showed early 
evidence of his systematic mind when, 
in Florida, he described birds that he 
saw there in carefully written notes 
which after more than fifty years are 
preserved in a worn notebook in Wet- 
more’s possession. At seventeen, he made 
his first bird skin (a song sparrow num- 
bered ONE in his catalogue) by follow- 
ing directions in Chapman’s “Handbook 
of the Birds of the Eastern United 
States.” 

It was in later years that Wetmore 
developed his amazing speed and deft- 
ness in skinning and preparing beautiful 
bird specimens of which his associates 
speak in superlatives. On his first assign- 
ment for the Biological Survey in the 
summer of 1910, he was sent to Wyom- 
ing to collect birds. Before he left the 
Museum of the University of Kansas on 
his new assignment, his colleagues there 
jokingly told the tall, serious young man 
that he should be expected to collect at 
least 20 birds and prepare their skins 
each day. Wetmore, facing any job as a 
challenge, went to work. Later, when 
Merritt Cary, senior biologist, arrived, 
he found that his youthful aide had 
prepared 137 bird skins in seven days, 
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as many as Cary had expected to collect 
on their entire trip. 

When he was 18, Wetmore accom- 
panied his mother on a winter’s visit 


to Independence, Kansas, where he 
graduated from high school the follow- 
ing spring. In order to study birds 
around Independence in the daytime, 
Wetmore got a job that summer as a 
night clerk at the Sante Fe railroad 
station. There he read of a collection 
of unidentified Central American birds 
in the Museum of the University of 
Kansas. Throwing his trunk on a train 
bound for Lawrence, he was soon en- 
rolled in a zoology course with permis- 
sion to work on that fascinating collec- 
tion of tropical birds. His choice of the 
University of Kansas was fortunate for 
it brought him under the inspiring 
guidance of Charles D. Bunker, an 
assistant in the Museum, who en- 
couraged besides Wetmore, Remington 
Kellogg, E. Raymond Hall, W. H. Burt, 
and other well-known zoologists. Bunker 
believes that Wetmore’s ability would 
have carried him far in any chosen work 
and that “natural science is for- 
tunate in that he knew from the earliest 
time just what he wanted to do.. .” 

While he was a University of Kansas 
student, Wetmore’s professional career 
actually began when, in Denver, he met 
Clarence Birdseye, later the famous 
frozen foods expert. Wetmore was work- 
ing that summer of 1909 in the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History as a bird 
taxidermist when Birdseye, then a biolo- 
gist for the U. S. Biological Survey, 
saw some of the excellent bird specimens 
prepared by the tall Kansan. Apparently 
Birdseye wrote his Washington offic 
for shortly afterward Vernon Bailey re 
quested some of Wetmore’s bird speci 
mens and he was hired as an agent thi 
following summer. 

It took Wetmore seven years to com 
plete his four-year college course becaus¢ 
he interrupted his school work to trave! 
to California, Arizona, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico in search of birds whic 


were new to him. In Arizona he dis- 
covered a new race of the eastern 
meadowlark; worked in California with 
Lyman Belding, famous naturalist; and 
accompanied A. C. Bent to Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands as an agent of the 
U. S. Biological Survey at the time Bent 
was beginning his series of volumes on 
“Life Histories of North American 
Birds.” On this trip, the 25-year-old col- 
lege student aroused the admiration of 
the older man by his energy and skill 
in collecting, and his extraordinary 
keenness afield. Wetmore first called at- 
tention to the queerness of green-winged 
teal on Unalaska Island, which later 
proved to be the Old World species, 
got specimens of the rustic bunting on 
Kiska, and predicted a new race of 
ptarmigan on Adak Island which they 
found. 

Bent, now past 80, said that all 
through that summer, he learned to like 
and admire Wetmore and has watched 
with pride his steady rise to prominence. 
When Wetmore returned from the Aleu- 
tians, he finished his requirements for 
a Bachelor of Science degree which was 
granted him in absentia in June 1912, 
while he was on a Biological Survey 
assignment to Puerto Rico to study the 
food habits of birds. Six years ago, the 
University of Kansas, where Wetmore’s 
private collection of 6,000 bird speci- 
mens is stored, cited him for disting- 
uished services to science, and in 1932, 
Georgetown University where he earned 
his degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
awarded him an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Science. Other honorary de- 
grees have come to him from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and from Central 
College in Kentucky. 

In his 13 years with the Biological 
Survey, Wetmore’s assignments were as 
varied as the birds he sought in different 
parts of the country. For two years he 
did bird food habits work under W. 
L. McAtee, and in 1920-21, he spent a 
year in South America studying our 
migrant shorebirds wintering _ there. 


Once he was sent to Florida to study 
the food habits of the brown pelican 
when commercial fishermen claimed that 
pelicans were depleting the mullet, a 
fish that they depended upon in part 
for their living. Wetmore proved that 
pelicans were not to blame but fisher- 
men themselves because of their method 
of fishing (stop-netting) which destroyed 
enormous numbers of mullets too small 
to market. 

At 37, Wetmore was sent on perhaps 
his most important assignment. Early in 
1923, he was appointed leader of the 
Tanager Expedition formed by the U. 
S. Biological Survey and the Bishop 
Museum of Honolulu to explore the 
Leeward Islands, a chain of little-known 
islets extending 1,300 miles northwest 
of the Hawaiian Islands. A year later, 
his rise to scientific fame quickened 
when he was transferred from the U. S. 
Biological Survey to become director 
of the National Zoological Park of the 
Smithsonian Institution. At that time, 
Dr. Charles D. Walcott, Secretary, asked 
Wetmore for his ideas on a reorganiza- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution. Wet- 
more’s brief two-page report so pleased 
Walcott that he immediately appointed 
him as one of his assistant secretaries. 
It was in this post that Wetmore began 


Wetmore with Laysan albatross, 
on Laysan Island, Hawaii 
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studying and collecting the birds of 
Guatemala, Haiti, Venezuela, Costa Rica 
and other Central American countries 
which he has continued to do for almost 
a quarter of a century. In his work, he 
explains, he usually explores only those 
regions where the bird life is still a 
mystery or is imperfectly known, thus 
helping to complete the tremendous 
task of cataloguing the last unknown 
species of birds on earth. He believes 
there are less than 150 unknown species 
left, and these may all be described with- 
in the next 20 years. 

One of his most admirable character- 
istics is the extreme care that he puts 
into preparation, which to the quiet- 
spoken Secretary is equivalent to assur- 
ing the success of an expedition. Any 
trip that he plans, whether a two-day 
outing in Virginia, or a 10,000 mile 
tropical journey lasting months, is plan- 
ned ahead to the last detail. In the 
spring of 1947, Wetmore left Washing- 
ton, D. C. for the jungles of eastern 
Panama with Watson M. Perrygo, a tax- 
idermist of the National Museum. Wet- 
more had planned the trip so well, said 
Perrygo, that less than a week later, 
their party was hard at work collecting 
birds in the heart of the Panamanian 
forest. 

Wetmore’s friends are astounded at 
his ability to work all day in the fever- 
ridden jungle even though he is past 
sixty. He has enormous endurance and 
great strength in his tall spare frame 
and he can still climb mountains or 
stride across country all day. Although 
usually slow in movement and speech, 
he can move swiftly when it is necessary. 
On one of his trips to the mountains of 
Haiti, accompanied by his friend Fred- 
erick C. Lincoln, Wetmore’s quick think- 
ing and fast action prevented a murder 
and the loss of a porter. When one 
porter attacked the other with a knife 
and machete, Lincoln says that “Alec” 
jumped between them, disarmed the 
men and smoothed their differences for 
the remainder of the trip. 
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Although Wetmore has concentrated 
on Central and South American birds, 
he is equally at home with birds in and 
around Washington, D. C. Beginning 
in 1914, he collaborated in a Christmas 
Bird Count around the Nation’s capital. 
At first, he accompanied W. L. McAtee, 
Edward A. Preble, and A. K. Fisher, 
but in later years, the all-day count was 
taken with Frederick C. Lincoln. Even 
Wetmore’s hobbies have one objective— 
to learn more about birds. He likes to 
camp, canoe, drive a car, swim and hike, 
and spends most of his week-ends in 
nearby Maryland or Virginia observing 
birds. For 20 years he has watched over 
a colony of brown-headed nuthatches 
(the most northern on record) in a pitch 
pine grove along the Potomac River, 
and for the past 12 years, he has ex- 
plored lovely Shenandoah National Park 
in Virginia where he has studied 165 
kinds of birds seen there, including 
ravens which have become so tame under 
protection that they feed fearlessly with- 
in fifty feet of picnickers in the Park. 

One day he took a group of English 
ornithologists there to see, in particular, 
the mountain solitary vireo. Wetmore 
was so sure of seeing the bird that he 
told his visitors the exact place where 
they would find it. As they stepped out 
of the car at the designated spot, a 
mountain vireo flew into a tree overhead 
and commenced singing. The effect was 
so startling that, to this day, Wetmore’s 
English friends claim that he conspired 
with the bird just to impress them. 

Honors and increasing responsibilities 
have come to Wetmore with the passing 
years. He has been awarded the Otio 
Herman medal from the Hungarian 
Ornithological Society, of which he is 
an honorary member; was elected a Fel 
low of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union and of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; and is 
President of the Tenth Internationa! 
Ornithological Congress, besides serving 
as Vice-President of the Research Com 
mittee of the National Geographic So 


ciety for the past ten years. In 1940, he 
was Secretary-General of the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress and rep- 
resented the United States on a con- 
servation committee that developed the 
original Convention for Nature Protec- 
tion and Wildlife Preservation in the 21 
American republics of the western hemi- 
sphere. He is also on the Board of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics and is a member of President 
Truman’s Scientific Research Board. 
But all of this Wetmore dismisses with 
a slow smile and says in a deep-voiced 
drawl: “I wouldn’t trade my past life in 
out-of-the-way places for ten years of 
additional life and honors.” His best 
memories are of the Central American 
jungles and its natives whom he admires 
so greatly; of handsome red and blue 


T SEEMS quite apparent that DDT is to be used 

on a larger scale this coming summer,than ever 
before. To date, no one yet knows what the effect 
of its widespread use by the public is going to have 
on birds and other wildlife. Neither the National 
Audubon Society nor the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service are in a position to cover the many thou- 
sands of individual control-projects that will be in 
operation this coming summer. 

If your community is involved in such a project, 
you could help us greatly by keeping your eyes 
open and sending us any data you collect on what 
happens. To be of value, we need more than cir- 
cumstantial evidence. We need records of birds 
found dead or dying, or before-and-after compari- 
sons based on actual population counts. We also 
need to know, if possible, who did the spraying, 
how it was done, what the composition or formula 
was and in what concentration it was applied in 
terms of DDT per acre. 

Here, for instance, are some of the projects in- 
volving the use of this insecticide that we should 
know more about: 

1. Community fly eradication campaigns 

What effect are these going to have on such spe- 
cies as purple martins and other swallows, phoebes 
and other flycatchers, and nighthawks? What do 
barn and cliff swallows do when their barn and its 
Vicinity become fly-free? 

2. Dutch elm disease control 


What is going to happen to birds like orioles and 
vireos that commonly inhabit elms, when the trees 


INFORMATION PLEASE 


macaws, curious ant birds, tanagers, and 
vireos; of little brown-cheeked parakeets 
called by the natives cara sucia or “dirty 
face;” of ant-shrikes which hover over 
swarming ant columns chattering ex- 
citedly, and called by the Panamanians 
corregidor or “mayor,” because like the 
mayors of their villages they seem always 
to be directing others. 

Perhaps best of all, he remembers the 
steep mountain trails of the little-known 
rain forests of Haiti, 7500 feet above the 
sea, and the clear wonderful notes of 
the solitaire floating out of the dark for- 
est above the barbaric beat of work 
drums in the remote world of culti- 
vated fields below. Circumstances made 
him an administrator, but those who 
know him best say that he long ago lost 
his heart to the wilderness. 


are dosed twice a summer with one to several 
pounds of DDT per tree? Much of this will actually 
not remain on the tree, but will heavily coat the 
nearby ornamental shrubbery, lawns and gardens. 
What effect will it have on the catbirds, robins and 
other songbirds that commonly inhabit these areas? 


3- Mosquito control campaigns 


What effect is the repeated dusting or spraying of 
the marsh habitats of such birds as marsh wrens, 
swamp sparrows and red-wing blackbirds having on 
the local population of these birds? What effect is 
it having on these marshes as a breeding place for 
frogs and other amphibians? Is it affecting fishing 
in adjacent waters? 


4. Orchard spraying 


What happens to the normal bird inhabitants of 
orchards when DDT is used in place of other 
insecticides? 

5. Cropland spraying 

Although most croplands do not provide nest 
sites and, therefore, complete habitats, birds gener- 
ally nest in considerable numbers in the weedy, 
brushy areas along fences, and edges of croplands; 
and often do considerable feeding among the grow- 
ing crops. Is the use of DDT as a major insecticide 
on some of these crops having any effect on the 
population of birds of this type? 


RICHARD H. POUGH 
Research Associate 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
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STRIDE the Minnesota-Ontario 

border lies the Quetico-Superior 
region—the finest easily-accessible wild- 
erness canoe country remaining on the 
North American continent. 

This primitive area is today much 
as it was when the French voyageurs 
paddled their canoes along its vast net- 
work of interlacing waterways. Yet, with- 
in 500 miles there are some 16 million 
people. That they enjoy their near-by 
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SUPERIOR 


‘apoe Country 


) wilferness is indicated by the fact that 

+ 42foo of them visited Minnesota’s 

- Suferior National Forest in 1946. Many 

> thisands took the opportunity to go 

byfoot or canoe into the roadless area 

1 wigre the only “stop sign” is the light 

$ ini moose’s eye or the firm paw print 
off timber wolf. 

is not by accident that more than 

1 oimillion acres of the Quetico-Superior 

y a jon the U. S. side has largely re- 
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tained its primitive aspect. Conservation- 
ists have fought many battles to ward off 
commercial encroachments in the sec- 
tions now designated as “roadless.” For 
21 years they have sought to create a 
10 million acre International Peace 
Memorial Forest of the Quetico-Superior 
country, to be dedicated as a living 
memorial to Canadian and American 
war veterans. 

Perhaps the biggest threat the canoe 
country has ever faced has been brought 
about by the airplane. Unfortunately, 
the roadless area of the Superior Na- 
tional Forest is not entirely in public 


By Kenneth D. Morrison 
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ownership. That about 120,000 acres are 
privately owned mattered little until 
hydroplanes based at towns on _ the 
fringe of the wilderness made every lake 
a potential landing field. Resorts sprang 
up. The whir of outboard motors echoed 
across the stillness. Is it any wonder that 
the enchantment of some of the jewels 
in the chain of lakes evanesced like dew 
on a spider’s web? 

Conservationists suddenly _ realized 
that gasoline fumes and pine-scented air 
are incompatible in a wilderness. They 
framed a piece of legislation known as 
the Blatnik bill (H.R. 2642, S. 1090) 
which authorizes the appropriation of 
funds to purchase the privately owned 
parcels in the roadless area. By the time 
this appears in print the bill may have 
become law. Chester S. Wilson, Min- 
nesota’s conservation commissioner, says 
that if it fails, we will have lost our 
“last chance” to save the Quetico-Su- 
perior country from extensive commer- 
cial developments. Many owners of 
private lake-shore sites have postponed 
construction of resorts, cabins, etc. in ex- 
pectation of being bought out by the 
government. Wilson says they will hold 
off no longer if the bill fails to pass 
this spring. He points out, also, that 
Ontario authorities are being subjected 
to pressure to open the Quetico Provin- 
cial Park to resort development and may 
yield to such demands if the Quetico- 
Superior program appears to be doomed 
on the American side. 

There are countless reasons why so 
many men have worked so long to save 
this international wilderness lakeland. 
Stretching nearly 200 miles westward 
from Lake Superior, the area has been 
called the “ridgepole of the continent,” 
because its waters flow to the Atlantic, 
the Arctic, and the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
rock-rimmed lakes and outcroppings tes- 
tify to the fascinating geological history 
of the North Country which is a part 
of the oldest land mass in the world— 
the Canadian shield. The rocks which 
now are on the surface in the Quetico- 


Old Indian camp at Lake Isabella, 
in the Superior National Forest 


Superior country are the eroded remains 
P of the Minnesota Mountains. 

The forces of nature seemingly have 
conspired to produce a series of water- 
ways that are unequalled for their wild 
beauty and variety. Largest of the lakes 
is Rainy, which is about 50 miles long. 
Nearly all of the thousands of lakes 
which give Quetico-Superior its unique 
charm are elongated and dotted with 
islands. Basswood Lake alone has some 
400 islands. The distribution of lakes 
has created a canoeist’s heaven. Even 
where the connecting streams are broken 
by waterfalls or dazzling rapids, paddling 
can be resumed after relatively short 
portages. A canoe trip may be taken 
along the international boundary route 
that requires 22 days one-way and in- 
cludes 235 miles of paddling with only 
nine miles of portaging. The great va- 
riety of three-day trips offered are par- 
ticularly popular with tourists. 

The forest cover of conifers, aspen, 
and birch, shields a remarkable variety 
of wildlife. Deer, black bear, and moose 
are quite commonly seen. The sharp- 
eyed may spot a timber wolf, otter, beav- 
er, or snowshoe hare. The bird watcher’s 
check-list may include the spruce grouse, 
black duck, Canada jay or “whisky 
jack,” American or three-toed 


Arctic 
woodpecker, Hudsonian chickadee, blue- 
headed vireo, crossbills, to name but a 
few. The fisherman does not need to be 
urged to test his wits with the trout, 
bass, wall-eyed and northern pike that 
inhabit the cool waters of Quetico- 
Superior. 

In 1949, Minnesota will have a cen- 
tennial celebration in honor of its or- 
ganization as a territory of the United 
States in 1849. The Quetico-Superior 
country has contributed some of the 
most colorful chapters of Minnesota his- 
tory. In “The Voyageur’s Highway,” 
Grace Lee Nute points out that the re- 
gion was well known and its topograph- 
ical features had famous names very 
early in American history. Sioux, Cree, 
and Chippewa Indians paddled their 


Above, moose (Canadian National Parks) 
Right, (Cruickshank ) 


snowshoe _ rabbit 


canoes over the border “highway” long 
before the French explorers, fur traders, 
and missionaries converted the lakes and 
streams into part of a “busy thorough- 
fare to empire, teeming with life and in- 
cident as long as the fur trade flour- 
ished.” 

Because of Quetico-Superior’s rich his- 
torical background and its superlative 
natural attractions, including a unique 
wilderness canoe country, new impetus 
is being given to the drive to create an 
International Peace Memorial Forest by 
1949, to commemorate a century of 
peaceful cooperation with our neighbor 
to the north. It is believed that the 
Peace Forest might well become a world- 
famous symbol of international under- 
standing. Freedom abounds there. The 
wild freedom of bird songs, dashing 
cataracts, and pines against the sky. 


S in all election years, our democratic 
process is running true to form in 

that there has been a rash of bad bills in- 
troduced in Congress. Unhappily, this ap- 
plies to much proposed legislation concern- 
ing waterfowl. H.R. 6232, introduced by 
Mr. George MacKinnon of Minnesota, 
would transfer all federal migratory water- 
fowl refuges in Minnesota to that state. 
This is doubtless a reflection of desire of 
some hunters in that state to be allowed to 
kill a larger percentage of the country’s 
annual total take of ducks and geese; this 
in the face of the fact that about 12 per 
cent of the entire U. S. take was killed in 
Minnesota during the last hunting season. 
The issue over state vs. federal control of 
migratory waterfowl was bitterly fought 
more than go years ago and settled by court 
decision sustaining the federal government 
as set forth in the Migratory Bird Treaty. 
Any legislation designed to restore control 
of take of migratory waterfowl to the states, 
whether H.R. 6232 or other bill not yet 
introduced, should be vigorously opposed. 
H.R. 5325, introduced by Mr. Jack Z. 
Anderson of California, would make water- 
fowl regulations by flyway mandatory, 
rather than permissive. The U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has full power under the 
terms of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act to 
recommend to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and through him to the President, 
the adoption of regulations by flyway. It 
has not only had the matter under consid- 
eration, but it was at its initiative that the 
subject was first discussed. There would 
seem to be no sense in Congress’s charging 
the Fish and Wildlife Service with respon- 
sibility for recommending each year the 
regulations that would seem to it best 
under the circumstances and then turning 
around and ham-stringing it with manda- 
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tory limitations — whether this particula: 
one or some other. 

H.R. 5326, also by Mr. Anderson of Cal- 
ifornia, would create a Migratory Game 
Bird Advisory Committee, consisting of one 
representative from each state, selected by 
the Governor thereof. Not only was a sim- 
ilar advisory committee abandoned some 
15 years ago, after pretty general dissatisfac- 
tion with the way in which it functioned, 
but the Fish and Wildlife Service has, in 
effect, been consulting the equivalent ol 
such an advisory committee by discussing 
the pros and cons of possible regulations 
with the heads of state conservation or fish 
and game departments of the 48 states. ‘The 
states are therefore already in the position 
of having official opportunity to be heard 
in this matter, and it would seem in every 
way far more desirable to continue the 
present practice than to substitute any such 
provision as is contained in H.R. 5326. 

H.R. 5493 also by Mr. Anderson of Cal- 
ifornia, and H.R. 5579 introduced by Mr. 
Alvin F. Weichel of Ohio, combine the 
two previously mentioned bills of Mr. An- 
derson’s with some additional provisions 
and changes in wording that make them 
still more objectionable. 

All of these bills have been referred to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, of which Mr. Weichel is chair- 
man, and to its Wildlife Subcommittee, ol 
which Mr. Raymond H. Burke of Ohio is 
chairman. Companion bills in the Senate, 
all introduced by Senator Pat McCarran of 
Nevada, are S. 2097, S. 2098 and S. 2199. 


PUBLIC SHOOTING PROVISION 

S. 2482, by Senator A. Willis Robertson 
of Virginia, is essentially the same as H.R. 
3802 by Mr. Charles J. Kersten of Wiscon- 
sin, the latter having been pigeonholed in 
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the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee for a year or so. It contains the same 
provision that your Society has opposed, 
which would permit the Secretary of the 
Interior, at his discretion, to open to pub- 
lic shooting “not to exceed 25 percentum, 
at any one time, of the total of the areas” 
with the further provision that “no such 
area shall be open to shooting when the 
population of birds frequenting such areas, 
or in the migrations utilizing such areas, is 
on a decline.” 

Under the provisions of existing legisla- 
tion, the refuges acquired with funds re- 
ceived from the sale of duck stamps are to 
be maintained inviolate. The Robertson 
bill has a provision, not in the Kersten bill, 
which would permit the use of duck stamp 
money for the development and protection 
of migratory birds and their habitat in 
Canada and Mexico, as well as in the 
United States. We see no objection to this 
new provision, but our opposition to S. 
2482, which has been referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce of which Senator Wallace H. 
White, Jr., of Maine, is chairman, is on the 
same basis as that to H.R. 3802, and we 
trust that the committees of Congress may 
see fit to eliminate from these two bills the 
clause which would grant discretion to the 
Secretary of the Interior to open refuges in 
part to hunting under certain conditions. 


ENFORCEMENT FUNDS NEEDED 

The need for more funds for the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service for enforcement 
activities is widely recognized and generally 
subscribed to. The present Duck Stamp 
Act limits to 10 per cent of the proceeds 
the sum that may be spent on enforcement 
acuy'ties. Provision to eliminate that re- 
stricuicn, and your Society favors such elim- 
ination, is included in both S. 2482 and 
H.R. 3802, above referred to. There being 
no assurance that either of those bills will 
be enacted, a separate effort has been made 
to interest the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations in adding the sum of $600,000 
to the coming year’s budget of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, specifically for 


ALDO LEOPOLD 
1886-1948 
A TRIBUTE 


The National Audubon Society 
and the cause of conservation has 
sustained a great loss in the death 
of Aldo Leopold, Professor of 
Wildlife Management at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. One of the 
great heads of the modern conser- 
vation movement, he helped make 
it a field of scientific research, and 
was a leader in the training of 
young men as wildlife technicians. 
He served as a director of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society from 1935 
to 1941 inclusive and his advice 
and counsel were of the greatest 
value. Moreover, he was most influ- 
ential and active in many conser- 
vation organizations and scientific 
societies. The inspiration of his life 
work and career will carry on long 
after his passing. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE Boarp o1 
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enforcement activities. The sum is based 
upon a careful analysis of the equipment, 
maintenance and payroll expenses needed 
to finance adding 7o “Game Management 
Agents,” over and above the 68 now under 
appointment, and g already requested for 
the fiscal year 1949. Mr. Ben F. Jensen is 
the chairman of the subcommittee dealing 
with this matter, and even though this 
topic may have been disposed of by the 
time you read this column, it might well be 
helpful if you were to write Mr. Jensen, ex- 
pressing your belief in the importance of 
thus providing for sorely needed additional 
enforcement activitics of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service. 


ALASKAN WILDLIFE AREAS 

There is always danger that war scares 
may be used by the Army, Navy and Air 
Force to get control of a lot of territory of 
little, if any, military significance. Hearing 
will have been held in Juneau, Alaska, on 
May 4th to consider numerous requests of 


The Audubon Junior Club membership 
reached the eight million mark when 
Harriette Roe, of St. Paul, enrolled. 
Here’s Harriette with her principal 
Miss Mary McGough; her teach- 
er, Miss Mae Cleary; and Ken Mor- 
rison, our Minnesota representative. 


the Army and Navy for withdrawal from 
all forms of use of many of the Aleutian 
Islands, the Cold Bay area on the Alaska 
Peninsula and parts of Kodiak Island. All 
these proposed withdrawals are partly or 
entirely in existing wildlife refuge areas. 
These include Amchitka, which is_ the 
headquarters of the greatest single unit of 
the sea otter herd which has been built up 
over the years by protection. The Cold Bay 
area is the gathering place for all the geese 
and many of the ducks that nest on the 
Yukon-Kuskokwim Delta; this is their con- 
centration point before they take off on 
their southward migration for the Pacific 
Coast of the United States. We are in- 
formed that the Army already has adequate 
installations at Cold Bay and that appar- 
ently the only Army use of this land would 
be to furnish private hunting ground for 
Army officers. 

During the recent war, when it was not 


possible for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
to patrol the Cold Bay area, it was used as 
a private hunting ground for military per- 
sonnel, with constant reports, via the grape- 
vine, that the hunting was done with little 
regard for conservation regulations that ap- 
plied to the civilian population. If this 
area be now withdrawn and used as a hunt- 
ing ground for Army officers, there would 
be serious depleting effect on the water- 
fowl supply for Washington, Oregon and 
California. This Society has gone on rec- 
ord with the Secretary of the Interior in 
opposition to the granting of these re- 
quested withdrawals. 


SLOW DOWN: CURVE AHEAD 


Official count of waterfowl by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service last mid-winter pro- 
duced almost the same figure as that of a 
year previous. There was an increase in 
the Pacific, the Mississippi and Eastern fly- 
ways, and a decrease in the Central flyway 
and in Mexico. There is, as yet, no assur- 
ance that we are rounding the bottom of 
the declining cycle in continental water- 
fowl population, but there are indications 
that that may later prove to be the case. 
We all now know that the most recent 
peak in waterfowl numbers was in 1944, 
but the restrictions on allowable take were 
not put into effect until three years later. 
Therefore, it would seem logical and essen- 
tial that substantial lag in liberalization of 
allowable take should follow determination 
of the low point of the recent, and perhaps 
current, downswing. Patience will be re- 
quired if the survival of an adequate breed- 
ing stock, let alone the sport of waterfowl 
hunting, is not to be seriously imperiled. 
Mr. Albert M. Day, Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, has recently stated, 
“although the situation this year is encour- 
aging, compared to what it has been for 
the past three years, it holds little hope in 
the way of relaxation of 1948 hunting reg- 
ulations. Sportsmen will agree that we 
would be too optimistic if we let the bars 
down before we are certain that the duck 
population trend definitely points up- 
ward.” 


CROW CONTROL 


Senator Butler of Nebraska introduced 
S. 2130, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and pro- 
vides for payment of a bounty of five cents 
for each crow wherever destroyed within 
the continental limits of the U. S. We feel 
it would definitely be a move in the wrong 
direction to institute federal control by 
bounty payments with regard to any form 
of wildlife. We have always been opposed 
to the bounty system as a method of con- 
trol. There is ample evidence available in 
the records of many state fish and game 
and conservation departments that the 
bounty system does not work in the way 
intended. Dr. Edward H. Graham of the 
Soil Conservation Service recently said: 
“Rudolf Bennitt’s studied statement that 
12-year payment of bounties on bobcats 
and wolf-coyotes in Missouri has not re- 
duced populations of these predators or 
complaints of damage, is not related to 
areas of predator abundance, has had no 
effect on livestock raising and is popular 
but ineffectual, is particularly appropriate 
now, when for the first time, there is legis- 
lation pending in the U. S. Congress to 
pay a national bounty on the crow.” 

This Society recognizes that any form of 
wildlife may, under given conditions, be- 
come temporarily and locally dispropor- 
tionately numerous. We are not, under 
such conditions, opposed to control by duly 
constituted authorities, after competent sci- 
entific investigation has demonstrated the 
need and wisdom thereof. We are opposed 
to control campaigns by Tom, Dick and 
Harry, or of other than temporary and 
local nature. 


EIGHT MILLION JUNIORS CAN’T BE WRONG 


It was a great day for the Audubon Ju- 
nior Club program when the eighth mil- 
lion youngster was enrolled during the 
middle of April. Ten-year-old Harriette 
Roe, of St. Paul, Minnesota, as Number 
8,000,000, was presented with a commemo- 
rative letter and autographed nature books 
by Ken Morrison, our Minnesota repre- 
sentative. Her club also received a Mena- 
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boni print and several additional awards 
from the St. Paul Audubon Society. 

Enrollment of eight million members in 
Audubon Junior Clubs sets a landmark. 
First initiated in 1911, there are now more 
than 15,000 clubs in operation in every 
state, in every province of Canada, and in 
a few other countries. About 400,000 young 
people are members this year. 

The program of the Junior Clubs, like 
that of the National Audubon Society it- 
self, stresses the critical need of protecting 
all our natural resources. 

In the 38 years since the Audubon Ju- 
nior Clubs took form, our work has spread 
from the original task of bird protection 
into other fields of conservation, in all of 
which every American has a personal stake. 
The recent rapid depletion of our soil and 
forests, the pollution of our water-supplies 
and the disappearance of much of our 
wildlife are threats to us all, and to the 
survival of a prosperous America. 

The generation now in school faces a 
growing challenge to its health, living 
standards and personal progress. These 
young men and women can contrast our 
crowded cities, vanished wilderness and 
wildlife, periodic floods, dust storms and 
worn-out topsoils with the far richer land 
our fathers knew, and the greater opportu- 
nities it gave to individual ability. The 
Junior Clubs are helping to show school 
students what is just ahead if the present 
ruinous course is not halted. 

Many older nations recognize better than 
most of us yet do the vital urgency of 
guarding their land wealth as their strong- 
est bulwark. Famines in Russia, India and 
China, resulting from deforestation and 
other natural resource wreckage, have 
killed tens of millions of people since 1920, 
and brought hopeless poverty to untold 
millions more. Greed and ignorance breed 
swift destruction of land and wildlife in 
even the most favored nations. Our best 
defense is full public knowledge of the ris- 
ing danger here in America, and of the 
conservation steps necessary to forestall it. 

It is our confident belief that the con- 
servation thinking of those now living who 
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have been members of these clubs (and 
this includes the great bulk of those who 
have enrolled since 1911) must have had 
considerable beneficial influence on federal 
and state legislative and administrative pol- 
icies in this generation and that no other 
aspect of the Society’s program holds great- 
er promise of development of majority 
public sentiment in favor of intelligent 
treatment and wise use of natural resources. 

More than half of our 15,000 Junior 
Clubs are in rural and small-town schools. 
A club can be formed by any teacher, or 
other leader, by application to the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, with payment of 
dues from ten or more members. Each 
member’s dues are fifteen cents a year, far 
less than the Society’s cost of the materials 
provided. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


The board of directors has appointed as 
members of the official nominating commit- 
tee for directors Mrs. Robert C. Wright of 
Haverford, Penna., chairman, Mrs. T. Eric 
Reynolds, 140 Estates Drive, Piedmont, 
California, and Mr. C. E. Buehner, 535 
West Building, Houston, Texas. 

Recommendations of the committee 
should be in the September-October issue 
of the magazine, and will be presented offici- 
ally at the annual meeting of members, to 
be held on Tuesday, October igth, 1948. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Society 
will be held October 16-20 inclusive in 
New York City and programs should be 
mailed to all members in late September. 
Perhaps it would be well for those of you 
who plan to come (and we hope there will 
be a great many) to put these dates on 
your calendars now. 


AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 


Some 180 Audubon societies, nature 
clubs, bird clubs, garden clubs and other 
organizations throughout this country and 
Canada enjoy either branch or affiliated re- 
lationship to your Society. The members 
of a great many of these have come to 


know the lecturer representatives of the 
Society’s staff. We have always looked for- 
ward to the time when it might be possible 
for us to arrange that one or more repre- 
sentatives from National headquarters fre- 
quently visit with the branches and affili- 
ated clubs, bringing them news of the Na- 
tional Society’s activities and program, and 
discussing with them their local problems 
in strengthening the Audubon cause and 
enhancing the influence and prestige of 
their organizations. 

Vice-president Carl Buchheister has re- 
cently been on the first of what we hope 
will be a series of such travels. Not only in 
his administrative work at Audubon House, 
but in connection with his direction of the 
Audubon Nature Camp of Maine through 
g summers of operation, he has learned 
much about the problems of many of the 
local groups and has become personally ac- 
quainted with many of the members. The 
present plan involves his spending some 
three days in each community so that there 
may be ample time to discuss matters thor- 
oughly. If this works well, and there is at 
present every indication that it is a service 
warmly welcomed by the branches and af- 
filiated groups, every effort will be made 
to continue the program. 


OIL COMPANIES AND CRANES 

It is always a happy circumstance when 
we can express to the officials of an indus- 
trial company exploiting natural resources 
our appreciation of their cooperation and 
interest in the avoidance of disturbance or 
damage to wildlife or its habitat that we 
or other conservation agencies are guard- 


Audubon Wildlife Tours 
ITASCA STATE PARK 


Itasca Tours again will be conducted during 
July and August of this year. All tours will 
leave from Douglas Lodge, situated in the 
heart of Itasca State Park. A folder giving 
full details may be obtained by addressing 
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ing. The Continental Oil Company has 
mineral rights on the wintering marsh of 
the few remaining whooping cranes. It re- 
cently subleased these rights to the West- 
ern Natural Gas Corporation of Texas and 
associates, who planned, among other 
things, to drill two wells in the whooping 
crane territory; one of them right in the 
heart of the area used by several pairs. 

With the consent and approval of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, your president 
took the matter up with the president of 
the Continental Oil Company and later 
with others of its officials and through 
them with those of the Western Natural 
Gas Corporation. All these gentlemen ex- 
pressed earnest desire to cooperate in every 
feasible way. Although final meeting of 
minds has not, as of this writing, been ar- 
rived at on all points, decision has been 
made by the companies not to conduct 
drilling operations during the months that 
the cranes utilize this area. 

Willingness has been expressed to con- 
sider the use of directional drilling meth- 
ods which would remove the site of opera- 
tions a very considerable distance from the 
heart of the cranes’ wintering grounds. 
Willingness has been expressed to take par- 
ticular precautions, no matter where the 
drilling site, to prevent any possible pollu- 
tion, and there is some reason to think that 
the companies concerned may decide to 
abandon all thought of any drilling opera- 
tions on the particular part of the refuge 
regularly used by the whooping cranes. 
The best promise that nothing will be 
done that would interfere with the chances 
of survival of this second rarest North 


American species of bird lies in the sincer- 
ity of interest and desire to cooperate that 
has been made so manifest by the officials 
ol these oil companies. 


GUARDING TEXAS BIRD ISLANDS 


During the war years, our friends of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service undertook, in 
our stead, to provide patrol of the Second 
Chain of Islands on the Texas coast. These 
islands annually harbor a magnificent nest- 
ing colony of roseate spoonbills, American, 
snowy and reddish egrets, white ibises, 
brown pelicans, gulls, terns and other spe- 
cies. We have now been fortunate in ob- 
taining the warden services of P. O. Daven- 
port of Austwell, Texas, who, together 
with Mrs. Davenport, will live on our boat, 
the “Pelican,” and will not only guard the 
Second Chain of Islands during the birds’ 
nesting season, but will, on a year-round 
basis, patrol the waters between San An- 
tonio and Corpus Christi bays. In this way 
(as well as through the cooperation of 
loddie L. Wynne of Dallas, the owner of 
Matagorda Island, part of which is used at 
times by wintering whooping cranes), the 
protective efforts of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service will be effectively supplemented. 
Moreover, these waters are annually fre- 
quented by large numbers of ducks and 
geese and our new warden will be in a 
position to help federal and state wardens 
in preventing hunting violations. 


FISCAL REPORT ON WILDLIFE TOURS 


This fiscal year’s wildlife tours in Itasca 
State Park, Minnesota, at Bull’s Island, 
S. C., in the Okeechobee Lake, Tamiami 
Prail, Cuthbert Lake and Florida Bay re- 
gions in Florida are now over and, judging 
by all accounts, have been pronounced by 
participants a huge success. A great deal of 
credit is due the tour leaders, Ken Mor- 
rison, Alex Sprunt, Charlie Brookfield and 
Burrows, who have been unfail- 
ingly courteous, helpful and unsparing of 
their One thousand and 
sixty-two persons have gone on these tours 
this fiscal year to date. Of these, 284 par- 
ticipated in the Itasca State Park tours 
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with Morrison, 168 in the Bull’s Island and 
Okeechobee tours with Sprunt and 610 in 
the Tropical Florida tours with Brookfield 
and Burrows. It is hoped that we may grad- 
ually expand this station-wagon and boat- 
tour program, with its interpretive service 
by competent naturalist leaders, so that 
participation may be easily available to 
people in all parts of the U. S. There will 
again be tours led by Brookfield, in June 
and July, from Miami to the great rookery 
and roost at the Duck Rock sanctuary on 
the southwest Florida coast, and in July 
and August by Morrison in Itasca State 
Park, Minn. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD 


Our friends in Texas and California 
have been enthusiastically working to as- 
sure capacity enrollment in the new nature 
camps in those states. It will be only two 
to three weeks from the date of publication 
of this issue of the magazine before both 
camps will be in full swing. That in Texas 
opens on June 1gth and that in California 
on June goth. Each will run for five 2-week 
sessions, ending in late August. Although 
programs, as has been the case through 9 
summers of operation of the Audubon Na- 
ture Camp of Maine, are designed primar- 
ily to be of aid to teachers and other youth 
leaders, those with a hobby interest in na- 
ture subjects will be warmly welcomed. 

The Maine camp will open June 11th 
and will be operated on the same plan 
which has, through the years, earned wide- 
spread commendation. 

The Audubon Nature Center at Green- 
wich, Conn., will not only have three such 
2-week sessions for teachers and youth lead- 
ers, but an additional short session for Gir! 
Scout and Camp Fire Girl leaders. In ad 
dition, it will have two sessions to which 
have been invited, as was the case a yea! 
ago, representatives of branches and affili 
ated clubs. 

Success in the conduct of all four ol 
these training centers will tend to assure 
expansion of their number in future years 
so that the Society may better serve widely 
separated geographical areas. 
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The VOICES 
¢ EARTH 


By John Francis Putnam 


( NE morning, as he stood on the deck of His 

Majesty’s Ship Beagle, Charles Darwin heard 
the “Sound of the Jungle,” coming towards him 
across the waters from the coast of Brazil. His 
naturalist’s elation at hearing this complex of bird 
voices was to remain with him for the rest of his 
days. In the quiet of his study, surrounded with 
the dry evidence of his conclusions, the dusty cab- 
inets, the fading specimens, he would hark back 
again and again to that moment in time, that reve- 
lation of his youth which, recalled in its intensity 
and beauty, could refresh his mind and purposes 
for the work of his mature years. 

Man is never alone upon the earth as long as 
he walks with the sound of bird voices in his ear. 
Coming from the vantage of trees, from the hid- 
den recesses of shrubs, from the whole compass of 
his perception, these bird voices sound upon his 
awareness and round out his concept of nature. 
What gives dimension to a countryside, when mist 
or darkness dulls the extensions of perspective, but 
the sound of birds coming from near and far, 
with their varied tone and intensity delineating 
with familiar sound the shape and space of the 
land? The silence of the forest charms us because 
it focuses our attention upon the multiple songs 
and chatterings that come from the reaches which 
soar with our imagination in the upper branches. 
Many of us must be content to know birds only 
from their songs, or from a furtive movement of 
leaves and branches: familiar beings whose near- 
ness is sufficient in itself. A flash of color seen, a 
flutter of wings in the half light is but an added 
amenity to the eyes; for the solitary forest walker, 
the voices are enough. 

It is asserted that if man were to live in a world 
of absolute silence, he would soon go mad. Dead 
and forsaken is the land “where no bird speaks.” 
Even in winter there is the hoarse language of 
crows, setting, with a lugubrious tone, the mood 
of the season. For the mood of a season is estab- 
lished, is completed by the bird voices in all their 
variety. Who has not felt the gentle nostalgia of 
autumn upon hearing the call of geese flying south, 
drawing with them memory and the loss of years. 
Birds are the first attendants of spring, bringing 
life into the trees before the early burgeoning. 
The lively confabulations of starlings and sparrows 
anticipate our seasonal hopes. 

“Free as a bird” is a part of our language where 
symbolism has found its sources in nature. The 
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CERAMIC 


SONG BIRDS 


Decorative pieces the approximate size 
of the bird. Natural colors. 


Golden-crowned kinglet . $2.50 
(illustrated above) 
Bluebird 3.00 
Blackburnian warbler 2.50 
Goldfinch 2.50 
Magnolia warbler 2.50 
Chickadee 2.50 
Tufted titmouse 2.50 


CERAMIC DUCKS 


Models weighted to be ideal for paper- 
weights as well as for decoration. Size 
3!/, inches, $3 each. 


Mallard Baldpate Scaup 
Green-winged teal Golden-eye 
Hooded merganser American eider 
American merganser Ruddy duck 
Canvas-back Buffle-head 
Wood duck (illustrated below) 


Order from 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
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song of a bird is a free sound. How discordant 
then, are the sounds in a bird house at the zoo. 
Concrete, wire and steel reverberate to the insane 
din of many voices: all the bright trophies calling 
to one another, and their voices magnified by the 
unnatural resonance of the caged room. The zoo 
for the bird, like the city for man, is a perversion 
of setting. The discord of voices in the bird house 
finds a counterpart in the din of cities, where a 
gathering together is an enforced gregariousness 
without respect to nature. 

It is man’s instinct to escape from the monste: 
he has created: the city which threatens to engull 
him. What better evidence does he have of his 
escape than the first sound of birds in the morn 
ing, when he awakens in the country? Birds are 
our first reassurance that all may be right with the 
world. The voice of a bird may break the silence 
that shrouds a ruin, whether of antiquity or of a 
recent war. The voices of earth are heard in the 
trees, in the open spaces, and we turn our faces 
upward that we may the better hear them. 


Reprinted from 


Bird-Lore 


May-June, 1910; page 129 


HERON COLONIES RAIDED 


Word has just reached this office that a colony 
of Snowy Herons in eastern North Carolina has 
been “shot out.” It is reported that the men who 
did the killing realized something over $70 for the 
plumes gathered that day from the backs of the 
birds which were killed. Our information is that 
the feathers were shipped to a northern market, 
and, as this is a violation of the Federal statute, 
known as the Lacey Act, the case has been placed 
in the hands of the United States Attorney for the 
eastern district of North Carolina. 

Warden W. M. Sprinkle, who patrols certain of 
the bird colonies on the Louisiana coast, reports 
that, when he visited Dutcher’s island on May 3, 
he found that it had been plundered by eggers. 
The two thousand Louisiana Heron nests had been 
rifled of their eggs and a number of the birds shot. 

These cases emphasize the tremendous importance 
of having the income of this Association greatly 
enlarged at once, if many of our birds are to be 
saved. The Snowy Heron is one of the very rarest 
plume birds in the United States today. We know 
of two unprotected colonies, each of which could 
be guarded at a cost of $100 annually, but our 
present resources are already strained to the limit, 
and the additional expense cannot now be under- 
taken. Is there not some reader of Bird-Lore who 
is willing to contribute the necessary amount (to 
save one of the few remainipg breeding haunts of 
this aigrette-bearing Heron?—T.G.P. 
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WIFIS 


By Margaret Whittemore 


Our first experience with a baby swift, which 
we called “Chipper,” began on a rainy Fourth 
: of July, when we were startled into action by 
squeals of distress emanating from the kitchen flue. 
Upon removing the stovepipe, we found the nest- 
ling clinging to its cradle of twigs. The frail ham- 
mock, which the mother swift had cemented to the 
masonry with glutinous saliva, had been dislodged 
by rain and hail. 

The bird was but a few days old and almost 
completely naked. Its eyes did not open for a week. 
We placed the nest, to which the bird clung day 
and night, in a box. Flies, ants, bugs and beetles 
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were too difficult to come by so we settled on a 
diet of bread and milk, lean bits of hamburger and 
scrapings of raw beef. We would place a bit of 
food on the tip of a finger and thrust it firmly 
down past the cavernous mouth. 

As a substitute for a chimney we experimented 
with a deep waste-basket of woven fibers. To the 
side of the basket the growing swift, with long 
sharp claws, would cling all day in an upright po- 
sition, propped up by his spiney, bristle-tipped tail 
feathers. Between meals he dozed off, yawning 
occasionally. 

By the time both eyes were fully open, Chipper’s 
wing-spread had increased from five to nine inches, 
although his body remained the same size—about 
four inches long. Not until the pin feathers were 
practically full-grown did they break from the 
transparent sheaths which protected them. We 
watched the feathers unfold into a rich velvety 
coat of black and gray. 

The first time Chipper attempted to fly from the 
top of his make-believe chimney he surprised him- 
self by landing on the floor. His legs and feet were 
not designed for walking or hopping, only for 
clinging, so he pushed himself forward along the 
rug by means of a wing-crawl. We returned him to 
the basket but he soon launched forth again aim- 
ing toward the baseboard. This time he made it 
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Chimney swifts with and without 
chimneys: photographs on preced- 
ing and opposite page show the 
author, and her baby swifts which 
accepted a waste basket in lieu of 


a chimney wall. 


Photographs, below, by Robert E. 
Knickmeyer, show a female on nest 
in chimney and a young swift, in 


chimney, 27 days after hatching. 


and gained a firm toe-hold in a crack. For a long 
time he clung there fluttering in an effort to keep 
his balance and thoroughly enjoying the exercise. 

From then on progress was rapid. He flew from 
chair rounds and table legs to lamp shades and 
window curtains, thus gaining altitude. He learned 
to gauge distances more accurately, putting on the 
brakes to avoid collisions, and eventually making 
perfect spot landings. His wings grew strong enough 
to lift him up like a helicopter when he landed on 
the floor, which was less often now. Hitch-hiking 
came naturally, and he rode around the rooms on 
our shoulders or clinging to the edge of a pocket. 
Sometimes we took him into the yard where he 
flew from one rustic garden seat to another, o1 
glued himself to a tree-trunk, preening his feathers 
and stretching his wings. 

At bed-time he went through a series of gym- 
nastics. Gripping the rim of the basket with tum 
claws he stretched his body and legs out to full 
height and whirred his wings so rapidly that they 
became invisible. Even the tail feathers, which usu- 
ally supported much of his weight, were pulled 
away from the basket by the force of the move- 
ment. Sometimes he slid round and round the rim 
in this manner. Or he would release his hold and 
fly backwards a foot or two, returning immediately 
to his original position. In this rapid vibration of 
his wings he resembled his close cousin, the hum- 
mingbird. When he rested, out of breath and pant- 
ing from the vigorous exercise, it was with wings 
fully spread. There were times during the day 
when he slowly stretched one wing downward as 
far as possible and then the other, or raised both 
wings simultaneously until they stood out straight 
behind his back, parallel, and almost touching; 
then he returned them quickly to their normal 
folded position across the tail. 

As his flights through the rooms became longer, 
he would skim gracefully round and round the 
chandelier, gradually gaining speed and dipping as 
he passed my head, as though to call attention to 
his prowess. We realized then that we must soon 
give him his liberty. One bright morning, as he 
was clinging to my shoulder, I stepped out into 
the back yard. His hour of freedom had come. For 
one breathless moment he gazed into the blue sky, 
then spread his wings and soared away over the 
elm trees. 

Chipper brought us fame as baby sitters to chim- 
ney swifts, so friends and neighbors have been 
bringing us orphaned nestlings ever since. Among 
them was a brood of quadruplets who accepted the 
tap-tap-tap of the typewriter keys as a call to din- 
ner. If you have had any experience with baby 
birds you know that it isn’t always easy to per 
suade them to open their bills for nourishment. A 
drop of milk placed on a tightly closed bill would 
sometimes seep in through a crack and the throat 
would make a swallowing motion. This is better 
than nothing, but time-consuming. Sometimes our 
birds responded to a gentle stroking of the back 
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by squawking or hissing. If we were quick enough 
to insert a morsel of milk-soaked bread before the 
swift closed his bill again, he would gulp it down. 
This was usually the turning-point and led to his 
crying for food of his own accord. 

When it came to feeding the quadruplets, our 
usual technique had no effect and they continued 
their obstinate hunger strike for several hours. 
Completely baffled, we determined to waste no 
more precious moments. Baby sitting is, after all, 
merely a side-line! I turned to some work on the 
typewriter. With the first tapping of the keys, to 
my astonishment, all four mouths popped open 
with a deafening cry. When I stopped, the birds 
were silent. I clicked again and they shouted for 
food. Bringing a cup of bread and milk, I managed 
to feed the birds with one hand, while tapping 
the keys with the other, which may have sounded 
to them like the clear staccato chip, chip, chip, olf 
adult swifts skimming through the sky. Soon all 
four were eating a square meal without the stim 
ulus of a typewriter. 

Meal times brought forth the most animated 
chatter, each bird trying to out-shout the others. 
They fairly bubbled over with energy, their mouths 
agape from ear to ear, begging for more food even 
before they had swallowed the first bite. Caruso, 
the most vocal, invariably continued his clamor 
alter his brothers and sisters had settled down to 
their after-dinner naps. This little trick, won him 
many extra morsels. The squeaky wheel always gets 
the grease! 

When the quadruplets began spilling out of their 
basket and flying around the room, it was a con- 
tinuous game of hide-and-seek. They turned up in 
the most outlandish places—behind the couch o1 
radiator, in the wide-mouthed pewter pitcher, and 
one was rescued just in time from a brass kettle 
half full of water. One day, after looking high and 
low for Caruso, we discovered him clinging to the 
cuckoo clock, evidently awaiting the reappearance 
of a new-found friend. 

(heir favorite parking place was high up on a 
window curtain. There they would cling, crying 
for food when mealtime came, and not making any 
attempt to descend within reach. To solve this 
problem we devised an artificial finger by stretch- 
ing a glove over the end of a cane. With this we 
could either hand food to the truant or pry him 
loose from the curtain without climbing on chairs 
and tables. 

When the time came for any of our birds to 
make their debut into “the wide blue yonder,” we 
all tried to be present for the take-off. It was thrill- 
ing to note the ease with which they rose into the 
air, careening higher and higher until, joined by 
other swifts, they attained the full miracle of flight. 
It was as though they were attracted by an upward 
gravitation more powerful than the force discov- 
ered by Isaac Newton. Now, when we see frolick 
ing swifts in the sky we think of the little creatures 
we have been privileged to know and love. 


Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from Heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 


,O sang Shelley to the skylark of England. 
He might well have been addressing our own 
prairie horned lark. But the poets have neg- 
lected this American bird. And not even in 
ornithological literature has our lark received 
the general attention that I feel it deserves. 

My own acquaintance with the prairie horned 
lark, though of long standing, was for many 
years of a rather tenuous nature. I had encoun- 
tered it often in late autumn and early spring, 
flitting about the barren, wind-swept fields, 
sometimes in a flock of its own kind, occasion- 
ally with its relative the northern horned lark 
or with that active sprite from the arctic, the 
snow bunting. 

But, always, it was just another small, incon- 
spicuous, dun-colored bird until one hot and 
humid morning a couple of years ago. It was 
late June; a thin layer of hazy cloud hung, un- 
moving, four hundred feet above the flat fields 
of corn and wheat. Though of a wispy texture, 
it completely cut off the stronger rays of the 
sun and cast upon the countryside a gray, yet 
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HORNED 


By Richard S. Phillips 


Decorations in pen and ink 
by Robert Seibert 


luminous pall. I ceased for a moment my back- 
breaking work of pulling weeds along the wire 
fence, to relieve the growing cramp in the small 
of my back. As I stood flexing my tired muscles 
and wiping the perspiration from my face | 
heard a strange bird song, faint and indistinct. 

It was new to me and I attempted to locate 
the singer, but the faint notes faded away on 
the hot wind. A few minutes later the song 
came again, stronger and clearer. I moved down 
the fence searching for the bird, but it was not 
there. The next time it sang I cut across the 
corner of the field, threading my way through 
the rows of young corn, and methodically 
searched through the hawthorn hedge along 
that border. Although the bird continued to 
sing, apparently near at hand, I could not find 
it. Returning to my heavy gloves and pruning 
shears I found them even more uninviting than 
they had been before. I had lost my urge to 
labor and I sat down, my back against a warm 
post, to try to localize the tantalizing bird voice 
that so piqued me. 


we 
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The song continued. It seemed to come from 
the grass near my feet, from behind me, from 
the weeds along the fence, from the trees. The 
heavy atmosphere seemed to pulse with it. A 
migrant shrike came angling across the field, 
flying about twenty feet high, searching for a 
late breakfast or a supplement to an earlier 
repast. Directly in front of me and almost over- 
head he paused, fluttering in mid-air like a 
large, gray, heavy-bodied moth, his keen eyes 
probing the grass along the fence for Microtus. 
As I glanced upward at this scourge of the 
mouse world some object fell out of the gray 
sky that served as a perfect backdrop for the 
hovering bird and plummeted earthward at ter- 
rific speed. My eyes followed the object mechan- 
ically. Three feet above the ground the speed- 
ing missile slowed perceptibly in its descent and 
dropped lightly to a clod not over thirty feet 
from where I was sitting. 

It was a bird! The prairie horned lark. I had 
learned to identify it when a boy, but never 
before had I seen a member of the species make 
this dizzying plunge. Within a few minutes the 
lark leaped upward from his clod lookout post 
and climbed back into the sky. Its flight was 
in the form of an ascending spiral with a 
diameter of some fifty yards. Just beneath the 
overcast it paused, faced into the wind, and on 
extended wings sang the song I had béen hear- 
ing all the morning. So, my friend of many 
years was, all unknown to me, not only a per- 
former of breath-taking dives, but also the 
singer whose wild and beautiful music seemed 
to be everywhere and nowhere at the same time. 
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Since that June morning I have heard the 
flight song of the prairie horned lark many 
times, and its charm has lost nothing with repe- 
tition. The song-flight is an incident in the 
reproductive cycle and reaches its numerical 
height in June. I have actually seen the males 
mount into the sky until they disappeared from 
sight. However, the majority of songs are deliv- 
ered from a height of about four hundred and 
fifty feet. The average flight-song lasts two and 
a half minutes. The song itself consists of 
thirteen syllables. The first four of these are 
slow and measured, quite distinct in quality. 
The nine following come tumbling out faster 
and faster as the song nears its end. The entire 
phrase is sung in two seconds, and during this 
vocal period the lark glides on set wings, fall- 
ing several feet closer to the earth. As the last 
note is uttered the singer flutters upward at an 
angle of forty-five degrees until the lost alti- 
tude is regained. Then, once again, it bursts 
into song. , 

There are birds that have more polished 
songs than that of the horned lark and there 
are birds that exhibit a greater variation in the 
rendition of their songs, but few can compare 
with it for its ecstatic quality and the bubbling, 
joyous, tumultuous way in which it is delivered. 
This, coupled with the precipitous descent of 
the singer renders it an event that, once seen 
and heard is never forgotten. 

The song period begins here in Ohio about 
the middle of January and lasts well into July. 
On several occasions with the mercury hovering 
near zero I have seen brave Otocoris mount 


steadily into the teeth of a bitter gale out of 
the northeast and burst into such a happy flood 
of song that I should not have been surprised 
to feel the stinging blast of winter moderate 
instantly and become the balmy breath of May. 
During the summer months we have heard 
him at four o'clock in the morning just as 
the eastern sky began to lighten, and at other 
times we have heard his exuberant notes when 
the shroud of night was drawn across the fields 
and a slanting beam of light from the hidden 
sun caught him hundreds of feet in the still 
air and made of him a golden mote that rose 
and fell, danced and fluttered against the gray 
dome of the night sky. 

I offer to American poets a not altogether 
unworthy substitute for the skylark of English 
poetry—the prairie horned lark of our American 
fields, Otocoris alpestris praticola, 


AUDUBON 
Living Memorials 


T HERE are few normal human beings who 
have not on occasion dreamed of a me- 
morial which they would like to leave to pos- 
terity ... sometimes in their own names, but 
more often to keep alive and to share with 
others the memory of a member of the family 
circle or of a friend. 


vov fortune in the choice of such a me- 

morial attends all those who have found 
pleasure in an understanding of nature, who 
have known and understood the birds ol 
America, the creatures of the wild, and the 
great American outdoors. For they have an 
opportunity to reflect this interest by estab- 
lishing a living memorial, which so long as 
life endures on this earth, will make its mani- 
fold contributions to all mankind. 


T HE program of the National Audubon So- 
ciety presents a number of unusual op 
portunities for the establishment of such liv- 
ing memorials. The officers and directors of 
the National Audubon Society will be glad to 
confer with anyune contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a memorial, and will also wel- 
come an opportunity to discuss the Society's 
needs, now or in the future, which may be 
met either through current gifts or bequests. 


. . . BEQUEST FORM... 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, in the 
City of New York, in the State of New York, 


NN SE a EP ee ee ES dollars 


(or otherwise describe the gift), to be used 
for the general purposes of said Society. 
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BRITISH vs. AMERICAN 
SONGBIRDS 


By R. W. Hau 


Librarian, London Natural History Society 


"| HE question, raised in your March-April issuc, 

of whether the British are more bird-minded 
than Americans, is an interesting one. We in this 
country find that interest in ornithology has greatly 
increased since before the war. Membership of the 
British ‘Trust for Ornithology has grown rapidly, 
and in our own Society there has been a striking 
and steady increase in the number of members, a 
large proportion of whom join the ornithological 
section. It is noticeable that there is a ready sale 
for almost any bird book, and nature articles in the 
papers and magazines, and nature programs on the 
radio are popular. At the same time it is necessary 
to say that only a very small proportion of the pop- 
ulation takes a really serious interest in bird lite, 
so that in ordinary social intercourse and on holi 
days, one seldom meets anyone who knows birds 
well. Serious interest in ornithology varies in difle 
ent parts of the country, so that while there are 
several hundreds of keen bird-watchers in the Lon- 
don area there are scarcely any in a city like Edin 
burgh. Whether they are seriously interested in 
birds or not, most people who have a garden like 
to put out scraps of food and some water for the 
birds. There is certainly a general background ol 
bird-mindedness which shows itself and may to 
some extent be derived trom the quite promincnt 
position of birds in English verse. 


ECENTLY I listened to a short radio program 
on which were played records of American 
and British songbirds. There were, unfortunately, 
two short interruptions so that I probably missed 
two or three songbirds, but my reaction wis, 
“American birds can't sing.” (One of the best songs. 
to my ear, was that of your cheery song spaniow.) 
I am familiar with all the best British songbiids 
and I did not hear any American song to compare 
with our blackbird for rich quality, our nightingale 
for range and variety, our blackcap for purity ol 
tone or our skylark for long-sustained utterance 
and apparent joy of living. It is all too easy to be 
sentimental about English bird song, but it secms 
to be generally agreed that we are blessed with 
usual variety and abundance of song even in wit Ler. 
I think the readers of Audubon Magazine will 
be interested in the following paragraph on Aine 
ican bird song, written by John Usborne and 
printed in the Spring number of The Country: an: 
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"T‘HOUGH North American birds are more 

colorful than British ones, they are much 
inferior to ours as singers. Owing to the length 
and severity of the average winter in the north- 
eastern States, few birds remain there, and they 
rarely utter a sound from mid-August to mid- 
April. Their robin, which looks like a big red- 
breasted thrush and has almost the same habits 
as the British song-thrush, winters as far south 
as Mexico... 

I lived within a few miles of Niagara Falls, 
where the spring migration of warblers is most 
spectacular; these birds, so beautiful to watch, 
are an acute disappointment to hear. Our 
nightingale and blackcap are infinitely superior 
to any North American warbler. The bobolink 
is the ace songster, and next come the indigo 
bunting, the rose-breasted grosbeak and the 
catbird, which is slim, light grey and of black- 
bird build; when disturbed it mews like a kit- 
ten, but otherwise sings like a rather hesitant 
garden-warbler. It seems to be an ornithological 
rule that song and physical beauty seldom go 
together. Our best songbirds are generally un- 
distinguished in appearance, while the best 
lookers usually have poor songs. Why?—John 
Usborne. [Part of the answer may be that 
bright plumage and highly developed songs 
serve the same purpose in connection with sex- 
ual selection, so that a bird does not need to 
develop both.—R.S.R.F.] ’ 


Our robin, which maintains winter territory, 
sings when other birds are silent. In winter one 
may also hear other birds like the starling, wren 
and song-thrush and by January we have several 
resident birds in song. When these are joined by 
other residents, and then by our migrant songbirds, 
we have a great wealth of music. The abundance 
of English songbirds may be accounted for by the 
lact that a good portion of the country is culti- 
vated, so that, especially in the South and the Mid- 
lands, hedgerows provide plentiful nesting cover. 
\gain, we seldom have really hard winters and it is 
unusual for our resident songbirds to suffer serious 
mortality. 


OU know well that English songbirds like the 

nightingale, song-thrush, skylark, blackbird and 
cuckoo have inspired some of the best verse ol 
Kiglish poets such as Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Keats and Shelley. If you have not read also that 
classic book of Viscount Grey’s, “The Charm of 
birds,” I strongly recommend it to you. It is a de- 
lichtful book. 


Give a gift subscription! 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE 


$2.50 a year 6 Bimonthly Issues 


VERMILION FLYCATCHERS 


are among your hosts at the AUDUBON 
NATURE CAMP of TEXAS 


HE Audubon Nature Camp of Texas will 

present its first summer program with five 
two-week sessions in 1948. 

The camp will be at the Schreiner Institute, 
at Kerrville, 65 miles northwest of San An- 
tonio, easily accessible by car and bus from 
all parts of Texas. Average summer tempera- 
ture 79.8 

It is designed to aid superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers; colleges and schools. 
Scout and other youth organization leaders; 
librarians, club conservation and bird chair- 
men, in presenting nature and conservation 
subjects more effectively. The camp is spon- 
sored by Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., and en- 
dorsed by the State Education Department, 
State Game, Fish and Oyster Commission, 
and a dozen leading educators and museum 
directors. 

Five two-week Sessions in the summer of 
1948: 

June 19—July 2 July 17—July 20 

July 3—July 16 = July 31—August 13 

August 14—August 27 


Write for illustrated folder to Mrs. Alfred A. Krueger, 
5122 Tremont Street, Dallas 14, Texas 


Administered by the 
National Audubon Society 
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Worst Yo" FLEXIBLE COPPER TUBE(A) RUBBER CONNECTION(B) 


FOR YOUR BIRD VISITORS 


Dripping Water 


Water is the universal solvent in attracting most 
species of birds in all but the coldest weather. In 
spring, summer and fall, it is the only effective 
lure for insectivorous birds, particularly warblers 
and thrushes, which will not come to feeding 
stations. 

While resident birds soon learn the location of 
a bird bath, migrant and wandering visitors need 
something more to attract their notice. This can 
easily be done by keeping the surface of the water 
in sound and motion by the use of an automatic 
dripping device. 

A large galvanized pail painted gray should be 
suspended at a height of 3 or 4 feet, preferably 
out of sight in a low tree or bush. A small brass 
faucet, welded 2 inches above the bottom of the 
bucket to avoid sediment-blockage, leads through 
a rubber tube connection into a quarter-inch cop- 
per tube, of sufficient length to lead by gravity 
through the eye of an iron garden spike to a point 
a foot or two above the center of the bird bath. 

A still simpler dripping mechanism can be in- 
stalled, in many gardens, by a similar tube leading 
from the garden hose faucet or from a tap in the 
kitchen to a bird bath close to the house. 

Adjustment of the tap permits a slow or fast 
drip. The constant splash and sight of the falling 
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drops, especially in sunlight, may bring scores of 
migrant species from surprising distances. 

Water, as contrasted with feeding stations, has 
an important advantage as a bird attractor in au- 
tumn. It serves a far wider range of species, yet 
does not hold south-bound migrants in an abnor- 
mal winter area and subject them to the hazards 
of starvation in cold weather, should the artificial 
supply of food be interrupted even for the short 
span of a day or two. 

GeorGE Dock, Jk. 


Bird Bath 


For fifty cents’ worth of sand and cement, we 
have made a bird bath that attracts the birds as 
satisfactorily as a bath that costs fifty dollars. 

We scoop enough earth out of the ground to 
leave a shallow depression which is then lined 
with cement. After setting over night, it is ready 
for use the next day. It can be made any size oF 
shape but should have sloping sides and not be 100 
deep. It can be easily cleaned with a broom. 

We place this bath in a shady spot near ‘rees 
or bushes where the birds can fly up and p cen 
after bathing; nearby bushes or trees are also nec- 
essary aS escape cover. 

F. J. FREEM\N 
Itasca, Il. 


HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS 


A MONG Audubon Magazine readers are many 
who, through the years, have learned just 
about everything there is to know about bird- 
attracting. Yet, every issue, there is a new group of 
readers—people who have just joined our Society, 
or just subscribed to our magazine, because they 
are seeking the kind of knowledge that they know 
the experienced Audubonites are glad to share. 


‘O send us your special “hints” about bird-at 

tracting to use in these pages. The information 
will be credited to the sender, unless you prefer 
not to have your name mentioned. 


G PECIAL instructions about how to build feeders, 
Ls ° > ° . 
bird houses, bird baths, contrivances for drip 
ping water, etc., are welcomed. You can send rough 
sketches, which can be redrawn here in our office, 
but be sure to give the correct measurements even 
if your own sketch is not drawn to scale. 


JE receive many inquiries about how to attract 
martins. We hope those of you who have been 
successful at it will send in special advice. Also, 
send us your experiences with hawks and shrikes 
at the feeding station; how you have provided extra 
cover as protection from hawks, etc. 
_ Epiror 


Audubon Wildlife Tours 
to DUCK ROCK 


Visit the spectacular summer rookery and roost of 
colorful birds on the sovthwest Florida Coast. You 
will leave Miami by station wagon for a fascinating 
trip across the Tamiami Trail to the town of Ever- 
glades where you will board a boat for a memor- 
able 2-hour cruise through the palm-studded Ten 
Thousand Islands to Duck Rock, a tiny mangrove 
key facing the open Gulf. 


Tours will be conducted each Saturday-Sunday 
and Wednesday-Thursday during June and July. 
For full information write to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
13 McAllister Arcade, Miami, Florida 


Meet me at the AUDUBON NATURE CAMP 
nears of MAINE 


A beautiful wooded island in Muscongus Bay, 60 miles northeast 
of Portland, is the site of the Audubon Nature Camp of Maine. This 
330-acre paradise is an ideal place for the study of forest, shores, 
ponds and marshes, and their abundant summer wildlife. 

Now in its tenth season, the Audubon Nature Camp of Maine has 
helped over 2000 teachers, principals, counselors, superintendents, 
librarians and others to develop the techniques of nature education 
and instruction in conservation. Campers here enjoy two-week sessions 
out of doors, close to the sea, with ready access to off-shore sea bird 
rookeries and mainland woodlands. 

Campers sleep comfortably in frame buildings with electric lights, 
and an attractive dining hall close by. Picnics, camp fires, swimming 
and illustrated talks are combined with field trips to give variety to 
entertainment and instruction. 

For full information about the Maine camp write to—National 


Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Book Notes 


By Richard H. Pough 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET 
By Fairfield Osborn, Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 1948. 54 x 734 inches, 217 pages. 


52.50. 


Here in a small book that can be read in a few 
hours, is summed up the whole sorry history of 
what man has done to the planet he inhabits. The 
problems it poses are so all embracing and so 
critical to man’s future that they dwarf even those 
relating to atomic energy. The first part of the 
book reviews very briefly the fundamental facts 
about the physical characteristics of the earth, its 
evolution to its present form, the physical needs of 
man, the animal. This is well done and should give 
even the uninformed layman sufficient background 
information to enable him to appreciate the seri- 
ousness of the situation described in Part Two. 


This second part tells in some detail, continent 
by continent, country by country, what man _ has 
done to land since the dawn of civilization. Virtu- 
ally everywhere the course of events has followed 
the same pattern. First a short period of rapid pop- 
ulation growth, prosperity and a high cultural level, 
based on the exploitation of a highly productive 
virgin land. Land with rich soils filled with humus, 
phosphates, nitrates and other nutrients that have 
taken centuries to accumulate, vast stores of timber 
and often a very delicately balanced water cycle. 
Then comes a period of decline and ultimately one 
of degrading poverty that destroys any possibility 
of a decent standard of life for more than the 
smallest fraction of the population. 

Although we as a nation obtained a late start, 
we have been destroying our basic resources—the 
good earth—at a rate that probably never has been 
equalled in all history. This is a book that every 
American must read so that we as a country can 
act before we go any further downhill on the dread- 
ful road that we, like all the rest, are traveling 
so fast. 


SPEAKING OF ANIMALS 
By Alan Devoe, Creative Age Press, New York, 
N. Y., 1947. 6Y%e x 9% inches, 198 pages, 24 pages 
of photographs. $3.00. 


When Alan Devoe writes about animals he does 
far more than just describe the observable facts of 
their lives. In these beautifully written accounts he 
gives his readers a real insight into how his subjects 
live and what motivates their actions. This book 
brings together go short essays about such widely 
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differing animals as the beaver, snapping turtle, 
great blue heron and raccoon. Objective yet sym 
pathetic, these essays represent some of the finest 
nature writing of our day and set forth a fine 
philosophy. 


A MULTITUDE OF LIVING THINGS 
By L. J. and M. J. Milne, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York, N. Y., 1947. 6 x 8Y% inches, 278 pages, 
23 photographs. $4.00. 


This is a varied collection of some 20 essays on 
different aspects of outdoor nature exploration. Al- 
though based on personal observations and experi- 
ences, these accounts of the denizens of woods, 
fields and seashore summarize much of what is 
known about each animal that is discussed. Some 
chapters deal with one or a group of animals, 
others with definite habitats and their inhabitants 
and still others with such topics as the eyes, homes 
and eggs of animals. 


WING-TIPS, THE IDENTIFICATION OF BIRDS 
IN FLIGHT 

By Roland Green, Adam & Charles Block, Lon- 

don, England, 1947. Distributed by the Macmillan 

Company, N. Y. 51% x 834 inches, 64 pages, 56 

drawings. $1.75. 

This is an attractive and profusely illustrated 
book for beginners. The first half discusses the 
anatomy of a bird’s flight mechanism and the man- 
ner in which birds land, take-off, hover and glide: 
The latter part takes up the important groups of 
large birds like the birds of prey, shorebirds and 
ducks and describes the characteristics of each 
species when on the wing. So many of these birds, 
or their close relatives, occur on our side of the 
Atlantic that even this section is very helpful. 


NATURE AND MY CINE CAMERA 
By Oliver Pike, Focal Press, Ltd., 31 Fitzroy Sq., 
London, W.1, 1946. 5 x 7Y% inches, 240 pages, 
profusely illustrated. 153s. 


This book, costing less than half the price of a 
single roll of film, should be read by everyone in- 
terested in taking movies of birds and other wild- 
life. Mr. Pike, also author of the excellent book on 
still photography, “Nature and Camera,” showed 
his first professional bird film in 1907 and has pro- 
duced some 80 more in the past 4o years. He offers 
a great deal of very sound general advice about 
motion picture cameras, lenses and techniques !ut 
the most valuable suggestions of all for the amatcur 
are those which deal with the problem of how to 
get continuity and a connected story into a nature 
film. Too many beginners and even some of our 
professionals have a tendency to string a series of 
technically perfect but totally unrelated shots to- 
gether and call the result a finished motion picture. 
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WONDERS OF THE GREAT BARRIER REEF 
By T. C. Roughley, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, N. Y., 1947. 64 x 9 inches, 282 pages, 52 
natural color photographs. $5.00. 


Anyone who has studied even casually the under- 
water life along our seacoasts will find this a 
fascinating book. In part it is a narrative account 
of the autbor’s many visits to various parts of the 
reef and his experiences with both the local people 
and the marine life. Other chapters tell in detail 
of fish, shellfish, birds, plants and insects. The re- 
markably fine and colorful photographs are a great 
help in visualizing the beauty of the denizens of 
this vast shallow outdoor aquarium which is one 
of the great natural wonders of the world. 


CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 


By Horace Kephart, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., 1946. 4% x 7 inches, 
479 pages, 300 illustrations. $2.50. 


A naturalist of necessity needs to be some- 
thing of an expert on how to take care of 
himself out-of-doors, and how to cook a decent 
camp meal. This encyclopedic little book, which 
is again in print, grew out of a book first pub- 
lished by Mr. Kephart forty years ago. Equip- 
ment, clothing, provisions and cooking for a 
camping trip or a short walk are covered in 
detail, plus hundreds of small items ‘that are 
likely to be of interest at one time or another 
to anyone spending a lot of time out-of-doors. 


BLUE ANGELS AND WHALES 
By Robert Gibbings, E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1947. 534 x 834 
inches, 153 pages, profusely illustrated by the 
author. $3.00. 


This attractive little book is an outgrowth of 
the author’s interest in undersea life and is 
filled with his beautiful drawings of under- 
water scenes and animals. He tells of personal 
experiences in Tahiti, Bermuda, and the Red 
Sea region where he has gone underwater in 
a diving helmet to enjoy and draw the eery 
world of coral, sponge and colored fish. 


ANIMAL ANATOMY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
FOR THE ARTIST AND LAYMAN 
By Charles R. Knight, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1947. 103, 
x 814 inches, 149 pages, 123 drawings and 
sketches. $5.00. 


This beautiful book by one of the country’s 
finest animal painters goes far beyond most 
works of this kind. It stresses the importance 
of knowing not only anatomy but the essential 
character and nature of the subject. How it 
reacts to various situations and what it can 
be expected to do under different conditions. 


There is a brief introduction on the history 
of animal art, then short sections on each of 
the major mammal families, followed by briefer 
mention of the problems involved in portraying 
such animals as birds, reptiles and fish. There 
are also interesting items on animal expres- 
sions, or how they lie down and on protective 
coloration. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE HOBBIES 
By Ted Pettit, Didier Publishers, New York, 
N. Y., 1947. 5% x 84 inches, 280 pages, black 
and white drawings by Don Ross. $3.50. 


Here is a book crammed full of specific sug- 
gestions for teachers, scout leaders and all who 
want to include more work with nature in 
their youth programs. The brief introduction 
embodies the ecological approach to an under- 
standing of the world of nature and deals with 
the individual wildlife communities—the funda- 
mental units that in the aggregate make up 
all nature. 7 

Next, grouped under such headings as insects, 
plants and birds, are dozens of short sections, 
each of which tells how to go about getting 
better acquainted with the members of the 
group and how to conduct experiments that 
will reveal significant facts about their lives 
and behavior. 


Back in print! 


Robert Cushman Murphy’s 
great ornithological classic 


OCEANIC 
BIRDS OF 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The absorbing description of a unique 
circumnavigation of the Scuth American con- 
tinent, together with life histories of 185 
species and subspecies of birds. Lavishly 
illustrated with 72 pages of photographs, 16 
color plates. 


2 “One of the most absorbing and 
exciting publications in the field of 

Vols. v3 ; 
netural history.”—Natural History 


Before publication, $16.00—$17.50 after 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 
60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
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WILD FLOWER GUIDE — NORTHEASTERN 
AND MIDLAND UNITED STATES 
By Edgar T. Wherry, Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N .Y., 1948, 434 * 7% inches, 202 pages, 48 
color and 58 black and white plates. $3.00. 


This is a handsome, handy, pocket-sized guide to 
the native and introduced wild flowers most com- 
monly encountered in the region from the eastern 
Dakotas east, and Missouri, Kentucky and Virginia 
north. Its arrangement is based on botanical rela- 
tionship with such brief simple keys that any lay- 
man can master them in a few minutes. The excel- 
lent color plates and drawings (where color is not 
needed) cover every species in the book and make 
the use of further keys unnecessary, although a 
full color key is included in the appendix. A valu- 
able feature of the book is the excellent material 
under the headings “habitat” and “culture.” As 
one of the country’s leading ecologists, Dr. Wherry 
is in a unique position to provide this information. 
His sections on conservation and plant ecology are 
unique in this type of book and should be of great 
interest to amateur naturalists. 


DOUGLAS OF THE FIR 


By A. G. Harvey, Harvard University Press 
Cambridge, Mass., 1947. 64 x 94 inches, 
290 pages, $4.00. 


An _ interesting, well-written and carefully 
documented biography of David Douglas, the 
great plant explorer, for whom our native 
Douglas fir is named. It describes in detail his 
remarkable trips in search of new plants for 
the Horticultural Society of London. Trips that 
took him through much of our West and North- 
west in the years 1825-1833, when it was still 
a largely virgin undisturbed wilderness. 


Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 
attractively illustrated pam- 
phiets: “A Living Link in 
History,” by John C. Mer- 
riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 
Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,”’ by Ralph 
w. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members — send for annual membership 
(or $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 
250 Administration Building, 
Uni ity of California, Berkeley 4, Calif. 
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FOREST SOILS 


By Lutz and Chandler, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1946. 534 x 8% inches, 514 
pages, illustrated. $4.20. 


An interesting but fairly technical book on forest 
soils. It covers in great detail their formation and 
their properties from a chemical and physical stand- 
point and is well documented with references to 
the original literature. Little or no attempt, how- 
ever, is made to relate the steps in their evolution 
with the succession of plant communities that oc- 
cupy the different soil types at each stage and play 
an important part in bringing about their final 
form. Nor are the varying chemical and physical 
properties of present soils correlated to any extent 
with the plant communities they will now be 
found to be supporting. 


FOREST SOILS AND FOREST GROWTH 
By S. A. Wilde, The Chronica Botanica Co., 
Waltham, Mass., 1946. 7 x 10% inches, 241 pages, 
illustrated. $5.00. 


Forest soil is the foundation which supports and 
maintains wildlife communities of the humid east- 
ern half of North America. As it develops and 
matures from the undifferentiated original parent 
materials it supports a constantly changing plant 
and animal community until the stable mature 
soil profile is at last established. What this will be 
and what type of community it will support de- 
pends on the local climate and, to a much lesser 
extent, on the nature of the original mineral ma- 
terial. All of these processes and the way in which 
the soils that are ultimately produced differ from 
each other, must be thoroughly understood by the 
naturalist who seeks to explain why this or that 
plant or animal occurs only in certain definite 
places. Not only does this book supply this infor- 
mation in a simple understandable fashion but it 
provides a good general introduction to the whole 
subject of soil. Dr. Wilde’s knowledge of the subject 
is world-wide in scope as is this book which is 
based on the work of scientists of every land. 


FLORA OF DELAWARE AND THE 
EASTERN SHORE 
By Robert R. Tatnall, The Society of Natura! 
History of Delaware, Box 71, Wilmington 
Del., 1946. 644 x 9% inches, 313 pages, on 
map and 9 photographs. $3.50. 


This is an excellent, well-annotated list oi 
the ferns and flowering plants of that part ©! 
the Atlantic coastal plain commonly known 
the Delmarva peninsula. It also includes those 
piedmont and “Fall Line” species that occur 
in Cecil Co., Maryland, and New Castle Co., 
Delaware. The flora of this region comprises 
some 2200 species. The specific data on the 
status of each plant and the actual known 
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stations for the less common ones will be a 
great help to those who visit this interesting 
peninsula to get acquainted with the many 
southern plants like Spanish moss that reach 
their northern limit here. 


THE FERNS OF NEW JERSEY, INCLUDING 
THE FERN ALLIES 
By Chrysler and Edwards, Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1947. 6Y%4 x 9% 


inches, 201 pages, range maps and photographs. 


$4.00. 


It would be hard to imagine a more attractive or 
useful handbook on the ferns of one locality. Gen- 
eral structure and life history, ecology, classification, 
nomenclature and fern hybrids all come in for 
brief discussion in a series of introductory chapters. 
In the body of the book each species is treated 
under a series of standard headings with photo- 
graphs and a range map. The book should appeal 
to both beginner and expert. 


FISH 


THE HANDBOOK OF GAME AND FISH 
MANAGEMENT 
By Walter A. Gresh, Published by the Author, 
Box 121, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 434 x 7 inches, 
57 maps and charts, spiral binding. 


This is a rather heterogeneous collection of 
tables, graphs and maps which summarizes the 
data and statistics on many phases and angles 
of wildlife conservation and management. They 
run all the way from license-sales statistics and 
game-distribution maps to the sport preferences 
of war veterans. 


FISH PONDS FOR THE FARM 
By Frank C. Edminster, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, N. Y., 1947. 74%, X% 10% 
inches, 114 pages, illustrated. $3.50. 


This is a complete and authoritative book 
on every aspect of fish pond management. It 
Starts with an outline of the history of fish 
ponds, discusses all the details of the location 
ind construction, as well as fertilization and 
management. The many plans, diagrams and 
tables give all the necessary specifications for 
their construction in every conceivable type of 
site. The proper quantity and type of fertilizers 
to use, the control of emergent vegetation on 
the shoreline and underwater plants all come 
in for discussion. Even fishing methods and the 
cooking of fish get a brief mention. Mr. Ed- 
minster emphasizes the fact that in the humid 
Northeast a pond does not need a constant 
supply of running water but only the run-off 
from a watershed or from 10 to 40 times the 
water area of the pond. 


REPTILE 


POISONOUS DWELLERS OF THE DESERT 
By Walter N. Dodge, Southwestern Monu- 
ments Association, Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
1947. 6 x 9 inches, 44 pages, illustrated, paper 
covers. 50¢. 


This booklet gives the actual facts about 
both the truly poisonous and the reputedly 
poisonous animal inhabitants of our south- 
western deserts. It debunks the many tales 
about the danger of being bitten or stung by 
a centipede, bird spider or whip-tailed scorpion. 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES OF THE 
PACIFIC STATES 
By Gayle Pickwell, Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, Calif., 1947. 7/4 x 10Y% 
inches, 236 pages, 64 pages of photographs 
and 20 drawings. $4.00. 


This manual is designed for the serious 
student of the amphibians and reptiles of 
Washington, Oregon and California. The open- 
ing chapters describe the various species and 
subspecies of the region in fairly technical terms. 
Later sections cover a general discussion of the 
life history of each group of animals with occa- 


The first book of its kind 


on a New England area 


Nantucket 


By LupLow Griscom and 
Epirn V. FoLcer 


This is the first book to give visitors to 
Nantucket a complete background for 
the study of the birds of this locality. 
Includes a systematic list of all the 
birds ever recorded in the Nantucket 
area—some 274. 

Illustrated with half-tones, $3.25 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY aa) 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


sional references to specific species. The photo- 
graphs cover every subject from habitats to a 
rattlesnake’s skull, but are largely confined to 
pictures of the adult animals. The closing sec- 
tion consists of technical keys which include 
larval and egg keys for the amphibians. 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


DESERT ANIMALS 
By Rita Kissin, David McKay Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1947. 10\4 x 734 inches, 20 
pages, 14 double page pictures in color by 
Helene Carter. $2.00. 


This interesting colored picture book for 
children shows fourteen desert scenes each with 
a few desert animals and plants typical of the 
type of habitat shown. The text consists of a 
verse or two per page, the context of which 1s 
reasonably accurate, except that most of the 
animals are more nocturnal than indicated. 


ANIMAL HOMES 
By George F. Mason, William Morrow and Co., 
New York, N. Y., 1947. 5Y%4 x 8% inches, 96 
pages, many black and white drawings. $2.00. 


Mr. Mason uses the term animal in its broadest 
sense and tells of some of the interesting habits of 
insects, spiders and fish as well as about those ol 
mammals which take up most of the book. It is in 
no sense an exhaustive treatise or a guide book but 
a stimulating account that should open any young 
naturalist’s eyes to some of the interesting things 
he is likely to come upon in a study of the homes 
animals choose or build for themselves. 


SOS! 


Do you have copies of 


AUDUBON FIELD NOTES 


January-February 1945 
May-June 1945 
July 1947 
We need ‘em badly! 


BAUSCH & LOMB BINOCULARS 


War surplus. Used 6x30 $38, select 
lot $48, with coated lenses $53. 8. 
Army 6x30 Signal Corps $36. Univer- 
sal 6x30 war II U.S. Navy used $45, 
Unused with coated optics $85. Guar- 
anteed. Ask for list of others. Prices 
include Govt. Tax. 


LOUIS DOMINGUES 350! Asbury St., Dallas 5, Texas 
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LETTERS 


From the Editor: 


J O wonder editors have been tempted to write 
columns called “the uneasy chair.” What a 
mild understatement. My chair becomes so uneasy 
at times that it falls apart and I land among the 
pieces with a loud crash. 

This time the crashing noise has reverberated all 
over the U. S., Canada and Mexico. Roger Tory 
Peterson tells me that his reputation has been 
ruined—from the arctic to the tropics, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and all the way out to the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Herewith are my most humble apologies for re- 
printing, on page 11 of the January-February issue, 
the item from the Book-of-the-Month Club News. 
I made the grievous error of thinking that this 
item played up our Roger in a delightful and 
flattering way. 

But Roger doesn't like the gentle fooling tone of 
the story, and neither do many of our readers. And 
what's more, no upland plovers nest anywhere near 
Virginia where he was stationed! 

So please do not berate Roger. Reprove me, for 
having reprinted it. Or, if you enjoyed the story, 
if it made you love Roger even more (as was the 
case with me), let us know. If the story did not 
“jar” you, our Roger will be a good deal happici 
for the knowledge—and so will I! 

Roger's letter, below, will set you straight on 
the facts. 

E.A.K. 


To the Editor: 
**N OW IT CAN BE TOLD,” the little yarn 
about me in the January-February issue is 
a good story in a tawny pipit sort of way, but 
before it becomes too firmly entrenched in legend, 
or worse yet, in the ornithological literature, | 
would like to point out a few inaccuracies. If the 
tale should undergo further telling, with the in- 
evitable embellishments, heaven only knows what 
form it will take! 

First, I am not out of patience with people whio 
“love” birds. I merely think that the term “bird 
lover” like “our feathered friends” is an unforiu- 
nate cliche, to be avoided. Secondly, I have neve 
said that birds are “stupid creatures,” not mc1it- 
ing our affection. This anthropomorphic consti uc- 
tion obviously stems from my frequent assert:on 
that bird psychology cannot be interpreted in te: 1s 
of human psychology. 

As for the story, which is based on an incident 
at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, in which we rerouted a 
regimental parade to avoid a horned lark’s nest 


(see Audubon Magazine, May-June, 1944; Letters, 
p. 191), the thing that makes me saddest is that I 
was denied even the little rank which I attained 
while in my country’s service. I was a sergeant. I 
know of no upland plovers nesting within a hun- 
dred miles of Fort Belvoir, and the parade which 
threatened the welfare of these non-existent birds 
(whose eggs apparently covered the field) was an 
ordinary Thursday afternoon retreat review, which 
took place a whole year before VE day. As for my 
opposing the general in such undisciplined fashion, 
I would have been slapped in the guard house 
pronto (the corps of engineers is not as democratic 
as the air corps). We merely approached our cap- 
tain with out proposal, and being a reasonable 
fellow, he gave orders to change our line of march. 

In spite of all our good intentions, a torrential 
rain flooded the field a day or two later and 
drowned the unfledged larks in their cradle. 

ROGER TORY PETERSON 

Glen Echo, Md. 


NOTE that some subscribers think your maga- 

zine is not scientific enough, and is off the track. 

I feel that the conservation of bird life and 
habitat is best furthered by appealing to those who 
have an innate love for, and interest in, nature. 
By spreading and fostering these interests among 
children and adults much can be done to preserve 
our wildlife. 

Even the ultra-scientific should appreciate the 
purposes and value of Audubon Magazine. 

Dr. H. F. Turts 

Port Mouton, N. S. 


WISH to thank those responsible for the Jan.- 

Feb. issue of the Audubon Magazine. Is this a 
foretaste of what is to be the future policy and 
plan of the magazine? 

Seldom or never have I found this number 
equalled for its interesting contents. It seemed full 
of worthwhile articles to make it worth reading. 

Wish you would continue along this line. 

Dr. Henry H. Coveie 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


READ with considerable interest the letters 

printed in the Jan.-Feb. issue of Audubon Mag- 
azine. The difference of opinion was quite varied. 

I, too, had thought that Audubon Magazine was 
on a gradual deterioration, especially with so much 
repetition on birds, then came the articles on soil 
onservation, forest conservation and “City Folks 
Need Roots in the Land,” and my faith was 
estored. , 

Really no magazine can please everyone.. 1 may 
ot like some of the bird articles, but they must 
lease someone. So go ahead, print as many differ- 
nt types of articles as possible. 


After all, birds are a part of nature as a whole. 


We cannot have birds without water, trees, soil 
and public education. 

I would continue to be a member of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, whether I liked the maga- 
zine or not, because of the great conservation work 
the Society does. 

So keep up the good work. 

RAYMOND J. BROOKE, JR. 
Ardmore, Pa. 


N AY I say that as an editor I am very envious 
of the quality of your publication. It is cer- 
tainly in the “slick” class. 
Mrs. WILLIAM J. WALTERS 
Editor, Bulletin National 
Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Inc. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Four new 
PETERSON 
Prints 


SCARLET TANAGER 
HOODED WARBLER 
TOWHEE 
MOUNTAIN BLUEBIRD 


Size 1634 x 20, each $5. 
Write for illustrated circular to 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Bring Every Bird 8 Times as Near 


* 
witu tne CHoneldé ris score 


‘“‘What new bird is that?’ 
“Wait, I'll get the binoculars.’ 
“Never mind, he’s gone now!”’ 


Disappointments like that need never annoy you again. 
Now you can carry a powerful, high quality scope with 
you always: on woodland strolls, during restful interludes 
among your flowers, even while working in your garden. 
The Monette gives 8 power and wide field, yet is by far the most 
convenient prism scope made: shorter than a fountain pen, weighs 
only 5% ounces. No draw tubes, no offsets, a, one-hand 
focusing on birds as close as 6 ft. Self cased top grain leather. 
Coated lenses and prisms produce images that are brilliant and 
sharp to the very edge. Two models, $49.50 and $59.50. 

Write for literature. “T:M. Reg. 


KOLLMORGEN OPTICAL CORP., 8 Franklin Ave., Bkiyn. 11, N.Y. 


Speaking of 
GREAT 


5¢ 


WHITE 
HERONS 


By Robert P. Allen 


T is possible for an honest mistake to stir up a 

lot of pay dirt in the form of invigorating and, 
sometimes, even illuminating discussion. In the 
January-February (1948) issue of Audubon Mag- 
azine the great white heron on the handsome Ever- 
glades National Park postage stamp was erroneously 
referred to as an American egret. No sooner was 
the issue in the mail than the poor editor was 
deluged with telephone calls and letters. Heavens 
t’ Betsy! An American egret? Page Roger Peterson! 
Call in Alex Sprunt! Look back a decade or so to 
the old Bird-Lore files! What a furore! 

But your editor, being something of a philosopher, 
as all editors must be, learned long since that there 
is nothing that teems with useful bits, yea nuggets 
of pure gold, as does adversity. Here was not shame 
but good fortune. Look at all this unrevealed, un- 
suspected interest in the great white heron! Not 
to mention knowledge of the bird. What an 
opportunity for revealing the presence of this 
slumbering giant, this public force held ready at 
a moment's notice to leap fully armed into the 
fray. And what a chance for briefing the newer 
members and subscribers in the story behind the 
bird (i.e. great white heron!) on the postage stamp. 
Who could deny such optimistic opportunism, and 
who, among us old war-horses who were there 
when it happened, could refuse to tell the story? 
Try and stop any one of us! 

It is a story from which the name Audubon 
cannot be separated. It was a certain J. J. Audubon 
who first described Ardea occidentalis from a 
specimen he secured near Key West in 1832. And 
it was this Society’s former Sanctuary Director 
Ernest G. Holt who first warned, about 100 years 
later, that the bird was gravely in need of special 
protection. In the winter of 1934-35 a good friend 
and member of the Society, N. J. McDonald of 
Philadelphia, made a trip to the Florida Keyes, 
and at our earnest request made a report on the 
status of the great white heron. He found that 
“everyone I talked with confirmed that the birds 
are remarkably good eating, and I understand that 
the old birds are sought for food as well as the 
young. Conditions are terrible on these lower keys, 
a lot of relief work being done, and such a supply 
of delectable meat must suffer. Protection 
should be given this bird.” 

The Society set to work at once, first with an 
inventory, conducted by Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
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who was just then beginning his long association 
with the name Audubon. Alex, with the spiriied 
cooperation of Carl von Paulsen, then in command 
of the U. S. Coast Guard Airbase at Dinner key 
(Miami), was to make many such counts in the 
next few years and his knowledge of the popula- 
tion and distribution of this bird soon surpassed 
anything previously known, supplying us with the 
complete and accurate data necessary to both evalu- 
ate the problem and set up a protection program. 

On that first aerial count the total population 
was only 211 great whites. There are other popula- 
tion units in Cuba, the Isle of Pines, Jamaica and 
Yucatan, but these may have little or no contact 
with the Florida birds. Protection of the 211 Florida 
birds by Audubon wardens was inaugurated im- 
mediately after Sprunt’s first report was in, but 
before much progress could be made, the great 
hurricane of Labor Day 1935 swept across the 
Upper Keys and reduced the great white heron 
in Florida to the dangerously low number of 
150 individuals! 

It was after that storm that the real job was 
done. It had to be done. In addition to widespread 
publicity and the beginnings of an educational 
campaign, warden protection was expanded. Mean 
while, through the efforts of Alex Sprunt, we kept 
in touch with the status of the stricken population. 

Finally, in February 1936, we decided that more 
authority would be needed in our job of rehabilita- 
tion and accordingly we drew up the proposed 
boundaries of a federal refuge for the great white 
heron, comprising the outlying keys from East 
Bahia Honda southwestward to the Bay Keys north 
of Key West. As established, the resulting Great 
White Heron Refuge also included the Key West 
Bird Reservation, initially set up by Executive 
Order of President Theodore Roosevelt in 1908. 
The enthusiastic support of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was secured in this later venture and 
during the planning stages he wrote John H. Baker 
expressing a personal interest. In October 1938, 
the Executive Order was signed and patrol estab- 
lished by the U. S. Biological Survey (now the U. 
S. Fish and Wildlife Service). 
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What You'll See 
at the Audubon Nature Camp 


of CALIFORNIA 


AMONG the towering peaks of the Sierra Nevada 
in the famous Donner Pass, the Audubon Nature 
Camp of California opens its first season this year. 
Strategically located for field trips to a wide variety 
of habitats. Primarily for teachers and other youth 
leaders, but those with hobby interest welcomed. 


Five two-week sessions are provided: 
June 20—July 3 July 18-July 31 
July 4—July 17 Aug. I—Aug. 14 

Aug. 15—Aug. 28 


To enroll, write to 

MRS. ETHEL E. RICHARDSON 
887 Indian Rock Avenue 
Berkeley 7, California 


ADMINISTERED BY THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


For some years thereafter the National Audubon 
Society continued patrol of the Florida Bay region, 
until that segment of the great white’s range was 
included in the Everglades National Wildlife 
Refuge and once again patrol assumed by the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Have these efforts paid off? Apparently they 
have for I am told that it is now estimated, 
nearly a decade after the establishment of the 


Great White Heron Refuge, that the total Florida AUDUBON FIELD NOTES 


population is approximately 1500 birds. This is a 
result of alertness and of teamwork. It is another 


Are you planning a 
BREEDING BIRD CENSUS 
this year? See 


revised instructions 


Page 126, March 1948 


example of your Society in the role of eternal 


watchdog and of the willingness and ability of the 


U. $. Fish and Wildlife Service to grab the ball George S. White & Co., Inc. 


when the play is called and run it over the goal 


line for a touchdown. 116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


& * & 
Many of our readers have asked who drew the 
Everglades National Park Stamp. Our inquiry, sent 


\o Washington, D. C. brought forth the following Specializing in providing proper 
nformation from the Post Office Department. ° 

“You are advised that the Everglades National coverage and reducing costs for 
Park stamp was modeled by R. L. Miller, Jr., of thousands of satisfied customers. 


the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, from a 


vash drawing furnished by the Everglades Na- Cameras and binoculars insured. 


tional Park Commission.”—Ed. 


Insurance Brokers 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rates for classified advertising: 
10¢ a word; minimum order $3.00. 


WHO WANTS COMPLETE SET OF BIRD LORE? 
Or early numbers and volumes back to the first. Also 
odd Auks and Volumes. Also complete set of Journal 
American Museum, and its subsequent Natural History. 
Fred M. Dille, 822 Grand Avenue, Nogales, Arizona. 


POST YOUR PROPERTY, “No Trespassing, Wild Life 
is to be protected, etc.” Highgrade, enamel finish cloth 
signs 9 x 12. Twelve signs $3.00 postpaid. Thure Holm, 
25 Sheridan Drive, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 


LAND FOR SALE —7 acres, Lincolnville Beach, Maine. 
38 miles from Medomak Camp, 6 from Camden. View 
Penobscot Bay. Hard, soft wood. Have bird sanctuary. 
Build permanent or summer home. $1000. George Perry, 
Real Estate, Camden, Maine. 


BOOKS—100,000 new, old, and unusual books. Send us 
your wants. Our 36 page Catalog books and magazines 
10¢ (refundable). Jack Hellar, P.O. Box 2507, Los 
Angeles, 53, California. 


WANTED. Out-of-print books on birds and other na- 
tural history subjects; bird magazines. Bent’s “Life His- 


tories,” Bendire, Chapman and many others. Entire col- 
lections or single volumes. Generous prices, prompt 
payment. Fred J. Pierce, Winthrop, Iowa. 


ENTIRE LIBRARIES or small collections of Natural 
History books purchased at liberal prices. Catalogs issued. 

ada Kramar, Natural History Bookseller, 1906 “K’” St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


BINOCULARS 
KERSHAW 
ZEISS 
BAUSCH 

& LOMB 


KERSHAW—Englands finest 
6x30 Center Focus Coated. . ‘ $ 99.50 
8x30 Center Focus Coated...... 119.00 
10.5x40 Center Focus Coated..... 135.00 


BAUSCH & LOMB—Zephyr Weight— 


Coated—Center Focus 

6RSO. « occcse -S135.00 8x30.. ....$150.00 
BPP wcscccsos SOD | Pere 155.00 

CARL ZEISS—Center Focus—Light-weight- 

Coated 
6x30, 8x30, 7x50. Write for current Prices 
. * > * 

4x40 Wollensak Rambler ..... ee  F 
20x Mossburg Spotting Scope (coated).... 22.30 
ox ae 77.00 
20x Argus Scope Coated ........ 74.50 


Write for folders and reconditioned list. 
All Binoculars Plus 20% Fed. Tax. 
* Repairing, Cleaning, Aligning and Coating Serv- 
ice. Estimates given Without Obligation. 


Schoenig &° Company, Inc. 
Guild Opticians Dept. A 


8 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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VISITING CANADA 
THIS SUMMER? 


’T‘HE Provancher Society of Natural History, an 

Audubon affiliated club, invites you to visit its 
bird sanctuaries at Trois-Pistoles, P.Q. about 150 
miles east of Quebec City, in the St. Lawrence, on 
I'lle-aux-Basques (Basque Island) and the two Raza- 
des Islands. 

The two Razades are rocky islets covered with a 
dense growth of beach-grass, sea rochet, beach peas 
and other maritime plants. Herring gulls and eide1 
ducks nest by hundreds, and you must watch your 
feet carefully in moving about for fear of stepping 
on eggs, nests or young ones, during the laying 
and hatching season. There are also great black- 
backed gulls and double-crested cormorants. 

L'Ile-aux-Basques is much larger (over a mile 
long) and is heavily wooded over almost its entire 
area; its bird life is extremely interesting. Besides 
gulls and eiders, loons and teals, there is a mixed 
rookery of great blue herons and_ black-crowned 
night herons in the center of the island. Shorebirds 
are plentiful and in the bush may be seen and 
heard the winter wren, the white-winged crossbill, 
the pine grosbeak, the pine siskin, and particularly 
the eastern fox sparrow, found here on the extreme 
southernmost border of its breeding grounds. Over 
{5 species were once identified during one short 
trip. The northern raven was also found nesting 
there. 


[BASQUE ISLAND is also known for its try-ovens 
left by the Basques who, even before the ar- 
rival of Jacques Cartier, were hunting whales in 
that part of the St. Lawrence. They gave their 
name to the island, on which they used to build 
ovens to extract the oil from the whales. Three of 
these try-ovens still exist on the south side of the 
island and they were restored by the Provancher 
Society some ten years ago. They have a circular 
shape with an opening or door cut on the east side 
from top to bottom. The largest of the three has 
an outside diameter of nine feet and the inside is 
five feet, which means that the wall is two leet 
thick; the- other two are smaller. The aveiage 
height is three and one-half feet from the ground. 
There is a small log cabin for members and visi- 
tors. Nearby stands an outdoor fireplace, with 
benches, all made from stone taken from the island. 
A short distance eastward, between the ovens, stands 
a stela, or stone pyramid, bearing a bronze plaque 
on which is inscribed an excerpt from the “Rela 
tion des Jesuites” of 1664 concerning the island 
L'Lle-aux-Basques is approximately two and one- 
half miles off-shore, almost opposite the villaye of 
Trois-Pistoles. The two Razades are farther clown, 
the first one being three and one-half miles trom 
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the small Trois-Pistoles harbor, and the other about 
two miles farther east. 


STONE cross, over ten feet high, on the south- 

western Razade commemorates an event which 
occurred on Christmas Eve 1839 and caused great 
excitement. Most of the male population of the 
village was on the ice shooting and killing, with 
every means at hand, the hundreds of gray seals 
which had appeared in the afternoon when, all of 
a sudden, the action of the wind and possibly the 
tide detached from the shore an immense sheet of 
ice bearing most of the men. The parish priest 
with all women and children gathered on the shore 
and prayed most of the night while the giant ice 
floe was being carried away with all its victims. 
The wind shifted suddenly during the night, the 
ice which was beginning to break up drifted to- 
wards the Razade, and everybody landed safely. 

A herd of gray seals from the northern coast of 
Scotland still visits the Razades for a period of 
about six weeks every year in early summer. They 
are supposed to be the only kind breeding in the 
St. Lawrence which have their young in the fall. 

These islands hold great interest for the historian, 
the geologist, the naturalist and the botanist. An 
inventory of the insects is being made by entomol- 
ogists of the Department of Agriculture of the 
Province. We are also working on a Kodachrome 
film of the district. 


UR warden at the village has a sturdy motor- 

boat: “Le Provancher.” His rates for visitors 
are very reasonable. The round-trip to all three 
islands, with stopovers, takes about four hours, and 
a visit to Basque Island alone can be done com- 
fortably in two. Visitors are always welcome, and 
once they are there we just let the enchantment of 
the panorama do its deadly work and it brings 
them back “alive” year after year. 

Trois-Pistoles is a busy little town of 4000 people 
with a splendid church, a bank and two very good 
hotels. It is noted for its lumber trade, its pano- 
rama and its islands, and particularly its summer 
classes (French and English) attended by nearly 
200 students and teachers from the nine provinces 
of the Dominion, the States, and even Haiti and 
South American countries. 

Tourists motoring through Quebec and intend- 
ing to stop at Trois-Pistoles may always telephone 
me and I shall be pleased to give them any infor- 
mation they may desire. A wire or a letter a few 
days before their arrival will permit me to arrange 
things for them. 

Georces A. LECLERC 

Sec’y- Treasurer 

85 des Franciscains St. 
Quebec City, P. Q., Canada 
Telephone—Home: 3-4408 
Office: 4-8411; Local 209 


BIRD LOVERS ATTENTION! 


You can see up to five times as much detail 
with the Mark 245 as with ordinary bino- 
culars. If you are looking for little birds in 
tall trees, you'll need the Mark 245. At 100 
feet away, you can see the pupil in a bird’s 
eye. The finest feathery detail is clearly 
visible. With its big 21/2 inch diameter ob- 
jective lens, the images are exceptionally 
bright and clear even though the bird may 
be in shadow. When looking high in a tree, 
the 45 degree angle eyepiece on the Mark 
245 Telescope lets you look at the bird for 
long periods of time without craning your 
neck in uncomfortable positions. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


5148 ALHAMBRA AVE. « LOS ANGELES 32, CALIF. 
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THRILLING CLOSE-UPS 
with the 


New MARK 245 
PRISMATIC TELESCOPE 


You can choose your power with the Mark 
245. The quickly interhangeable eyepieces 
in 10, 20, 30 and 40 power, lets you see 
the birds under best possible conditions. It 
isnt necessary to get real close to a bird to 
see every detail. At 40 or 50 feet away, the 
bird appears to be at arm’s length. 


SPECIAL OFFER 

This telescope with all these features costs 
less than a pair of fine binoculars. The 
Mark 245 telescope with your choice of one 
eyepiece is $84.50. . . . Extra eyepieces, $15. 
Send today for illustrated descriptive folder 
or better yet, send us a check for $84.50 
and we'll send you a Mark 245 with all the 
eyepieces. You try it for 5 days. Choose 
the eyepiece you want and return the extra 
eyepieces to us, or if you would rather, 
keep all the eyepieces, send us a check for 
them. If at the end of 5 days, you are not 
completely satisfied and like the telescope, 
return it to us and we will refund your 
money. 


INCE the clipper ship days, New 
\J Englanders have been going far 
from home. Born in Maine, Olin Sewall 
Pettingill, Jr., found plenty of outdoor 
life on the New England coast but 
wasn’t content to stay there. Seven years’ 
special study of the American woodcock 
won him recognition among ornitholo- 
gists as well as a Ph.D. from Cornell; 
while still at Cornell he made an expe- 
dition to Hudson Bay for the Carnegie 
Museum. Then he went to Mexico as co- 
leader of the Cornell-Carleton College 
expedition. 

Another trip north came when the 
National Audubon Society and the Fish 
and Wildlife Service sponsored a search 
for whooping cranes that began on the 
Texas coast and extended to Canada. 
Dr. and Mrs. Pettingill returned with a 
color film, “Athabaska Sojourn,” which 
is a beautiful record of Canadian water- 
fowl, scenery and people—everything ex- 
cept whooping cranes! 
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Above, a ground squirrel in “Wilderness 
Mischief” turns a wary eye on the photog- 
rapher. At left, Pettingill provides perching 
space for a great horned owl. 


Below, what seems to be a hank of hair, a 
tassel of corn silk or a handful of Spanish 
moss caught in a tree branch is actually a 
porcupine. Pettingill caught him napping 
for a popular sequence in the color film 
“Wilderness Mischief.” 


Olin Sewall Pettingill Jr. 


likes to travel 
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Above, young *possums are among the most popular players in Pettingill’s film 
“Wildlife in Action.” Their mother also appears in an important supporting role. 


ETTINGILL pictures include “Wild- 

life in Action,” a lively picture of 
bird and animal behavior in many parts 
of the country; “Growing Feathers,” a 
popular study of activities among young 
birds; and “Wilderness Mischief,” a film 
which is at once a remarkable dramati- 
zation of fun and struggle in a forest 
community and a real contribution to 
human understanding and appreciation 
of wildlife ways. 


Below, in Pettingill’s film “Growing 
Feathers,” a young Forster’s tern 
looks inquiringly at the big world 


At present Pettingill is putting his 
scientific background and his travel ex- 
perience into other films, one on the 
Black Hills—‘‘In the Hills of Gold”— 
and another on Lake Superior, “By the 
Big-Sea-Water.” 

Even in his teaching Pettingill mi- 
grates. In the winters, he is a professor 
at Carleton College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota; summers, he moves to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Biological Station. 


Come to one of the two-week sessions at the 


AUDUBON NATURE CENTER 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


N° pleasanter, sounder way to learn 
about the out-of-doors can be found 
anywhere than is offered you here, in the 
beautiful rolling hills of southern Connec- 
ticut—barely an hour by car from the 
heart of Manhattan. 

“Learning is Fun’ at the Center. Com- 
bined with field programs, you will enjoy 
swimming, picnics, clambakes, campfire 
evenings and fascinating wildlife films. 
Teachers, youth leaders and others can 
develop here for use in their home com- 
munities, programs that will help them to 
create a keener appreciation of nature and 
conservation. 


WHO MAY ATTEND 


The three two-week sessions are designed 
for teachers, principals, superintendents, 


librarians, and those actively engaged in 
leadership in Scout, Campfire Girl and 4-H 
Club organizations, camp nature counselors, 
and all others above the age of 18 eager 
to develop interest in wildlife conservation. 


FACILITIES YOU BENEFIT BY 


The Center includes the famous Fairchild 
Wildflower Garden. Rich woodlands, glens, 
cliffs, streams and ponds—wildlife havens 
in field, thicket and orchard, and the life 
of nearby Long Island Sound. Comfortable 
living quarters are provided at the Center, 
with dining room, nature museum, extensive 
library and color films and slides. 

Tell your friends! Your fellow-students 
here will be interesting men and women 
from all walks of life, from many sections 
of the United States. 


Three two-week Sessions 


June 28—July 10 ° 


July 26—August 7 ° 


August 16-28 


One five-day session for Girl Scout and Camp Fire Girl leaders: June 14-18 


Write for illustrated prospectus. 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


